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His Majesty’s Ministers must by this time have acquired much 
valuable experience, which should stand them in good stead during 
_ the remainder of their official existence. Our Par- 
The Foreign liamentarians of both parties do not as a general 
Minister’s ‘ " : — , 
Task rule take an intelligent interest in international 
affairs. They are completely absorbed in domestic 
politics. Conservative Cabinets have the good sense to recognise 
their limitations, and invariably leave the management of Foreign 
Affairs to the Foreign Minister, but such detachment is less easy 
for Liberals to practise, because they are imbued with certain 
a priory theories which have no reference to actual facts, and 
the atmosphere of a Liberal Cabinet renders the task of a 
Liberal Foreign Minister infinitely harder than that of a Con- 
servative Foreign Minister, and except during the days of 
Lord Rosebery, who enjoyed peculiar personal prestige, Liberal 
Foreign Policy until the régime of Sir Edward Grey was an almost 
unbroken record of disaster, or of humiliation worse than disaster. 
The atmosphere of the present Cabinet can hardly have been very 
favourable at the outset to the prosecution of a prudent, con- 
tinuous foreign poliev, many of its members being penetrated by 
these idées fixes, and *+ speaks volumes for the sagacity and 
steadfastness of our } ‘eign. Minister, as also it must be 
admitted for the loyalty of 11s colleagues, that Sir Edward Grey 
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should have been able to remain master in his own house, and to 
treat foreign affairs from a national rather than from a party 
standpoint, a fact which should be recognised by all Unionists, 
who are anxious to take foreign politics out of party politics. 
Happily his task will grow easier as the Cabinet gathers 
experience, and contact with actualities dissipates the delusions 
which form part of the mental equipment of most Liberal 
politicians. 


2 


Ir is a cardinal tenet among Liberals when in Opposition 
that our relations with foreign Powers depend mainly upon the 
; amiability of the British Government and the 
tee British Press. How, they ask, can we expect 
Illusions eatin : . P 
other nations to be friendly so long as England 
is governed by a Ministry identified with “ bloated armaments,” 
and supported by Jingo journalism? Germany’s antagonism 
was habitually attributed to the existence of a Tory Govern- 
ment in England, so far as it was not regarded as the 
invention of professional alarmists like the editor of the National 
Review, and the moment our Government changed Liberals 
prophesied a corresponding change on the part of Germany, who, 
recognising that her genius is military rather than maritime, would 
seize the very first opportunity of abandoning those “ insane 
naval ambitions ” which, we are told, must inevitably bring any 
first-class military Power to bankruptcy, especially one afflicted 
with Protection, and whose people are ex hypothesi impoverished 
by ruinous tariffs. She would naturally refuse to make any 
pacific move so long as England remained under the Jingoes, 
but she would joyfully respond to any friendly overture from 
a Liberal Prime Minister obviously animated by an abiding 
affection for peace. There is every reason to believe that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman himself entertained this delightful 
theory. The famous passage in his Albert Hall speech in 
December 1905 on Free Trade and Disarmament, was manifestly 
addressed to Berlin. The new Premier had his first eye-opener 
at the Algeciras Conference the following month, when Germany, 
not unreasonably assuming that a change of British Government 
involved a change of British policy, rudely tested the entente 
cordiale between ourselves and France, and to her great surprise 
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and to the credit of the present Cabinet she found it as solid as 
it had been when similarly tested six months before when Lord 
Lansdowne was at the Foreign Office. Some weeks later this 
country was involved in a serious difficulty with Turkey regard- 
ing the frontier of Egypt, to which it is a matter of common 
knowledge Germany was no stranger, and which may, in fact, 
without exaggeration, be described as having been “made in 
Potsdam”’—the German Emperor having persuaded the Sultan 
that with a peace-at-any-price Cabinet installed in London, 
the moment was propitious for aggression, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was compelled to resort to such ‘‘ methods 
of barbarism” as the mobilisation of a squadron of British 
battleships before Turkey .abandoned her preposterous pre- 
tensions. 


DISAPPOINTED but not daunted by these disagreeable experiences, 
the Prime Minister proceeded to open, his Disarmament campaign, 
and as a preliminary pledge of good faith he an- 
nounced the abandonment by this country of the 
Cawdor shipbuilding programme, and undertook to 
go further along the same slippery slope if other Powers responded. 
His only reward was to be held up to odium in the semi-official 
German Press as a Machiavelli who was craftily seeking to secure 
British naval supremacy for all time “on the cheap,” and he 
received his official answer at the Hague Peace Conference, where, 
owing to the hostility of Germany, it was impossible even to 
obtain serious consideration for the British proposals. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had suffered yet another disillusionment, 
because so far from relinquishing their “insane naval ambitions,” 
the German Government, seeing that we were slackening in our 


The Last 
Programme 


_ Shipbuilding, introduced a fresh naval programme in the autumn 


of 1906, which went like butter through the Reichstag, and was 
subsequently enthusiastically endorsed at a General Election by 
the German people, who, although groaning under Protection, were 
cheerfully prepared to shoulder further burdens for the sake of Sea- 
power. If after these successive eye-openers as to the scope and 
character of German policy, doubt still lingered in any Minis- 
terial mind, it must have been finally dissolved by a sensational 
incident last autumn. Great store had been set by the Potsdam 
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Party in the Cabinet, though by this time it had grown “fine by 
degrees and beautifully less,” as well as by the pro-German Press 
claque, headed by the Westminster Gazette (which has never con- 
descended to explain its complete volte face regarding the German 
naval menace), on the German Emperor’s visit to this country, 
which was expected to open a new era in Anglo-German relations. 
So it did. Because, as our readers remember, the eloquent 
echoes of the Imperial professions of peace at the Guildhall 
had scarcely died away before the German Government launched 
yet another and most portentous programme of naval construc- 
tion—in fact, nothing less than the Cawdor programme of four 
great armoured ships per annum, which the British Govern- 
ment had discarded in order to promote the cause of peace and 
disarmament. 


Ir must, moreover, be added that throughout the last two years 
the Liberal Press has been uniformly friendly, not to say effusive, 
towards Germany. No opportunity for gushing has 
been missed, and nothing has been permitted to 
appear in its columns which could conceivably hurt the suscepti- 


The Objective 


bilities of the most sensitive German, while there has been no lack 
of sympathetic sycophancy in the Unionist Press, especially in 
those organs written or controlled by aliens. In spite of all 
these friendly factors, one by one all the amiable and reassuring 
explanations of the extraordinary expansion of the German Navy 
have gone by the board, and even our most purblind politicians can 
no longer ignore the sinister significance of the immense develop- 
ment of amphibious power within thirty hours of our shores. 
Great Britain is the objective of the German Navy. Such enormous 
and unprecedented expenditure, probably amounting to over 
£500,000,000 before the gigantic Armada is completed, which 
advances by leaps and bounds from year to year, and which, 
curiously enough, appears to advance by about the amount that 
our naval expenditure declines, is clearly not needed for the defence 
of Germany, who is threatened by nobody, and is rendered in- 
vulnerable to attack by her all-powerful army. Nor is it required 
to protect German colonies, which are hardly worth possessing; 
nor to secure the over-sea food-supplies of the German people, who 
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could always be fed over-land. Nor is the German Navy needed 
to attack France, whom Germany counts on overwhelming with 
her ever-increasing army; nor to fight Russia, who is no longer a 
serious Sea-power; while the Dual Monarchy and Italy are both 
allies of Germany. That it is not being built to fight Japan or the 
United States is demonstrable from the limited coal-carrying 
capacity of German battleships, which disables them from operat- 
ing at any great distance, and, as a matter of fact, they never 
leave the North Sea, except when, thanks to the complaisance of 
the British Admiralty, their officers are permitted to familiarise 
themselves with British home waters. All the world knows—even 
English Cabinet Ministers now know—that Germany is developing 
her Sea-power simply and solely for the purpose of challenging our 
Sea-power. Her present policy towards this country is explained 
by the artless admission of Herr Basserman, leader of the 
National Liberals, one of the principal parties of the Biilow bloc, 
who said aloud five years ago what the German Emperor has 
been keeping to himself ever since: “In our attitude towards 
England we must keep cool, and until [our italics] we have a 
strong fleet it would be a mistake to allow ourselves to be driven 
into a hostile policy towards England.” 


WitHeE.M II. is ceasing to be a popular hero with the Liberal and 
Free Trade Party, who are beginning dimly to realise what has 
long been obvious to less prejudiced observers, that 
The Half- he is the deadly foe of every form of political 
Power Spee pied 2 
Seenterd progress, and that his naval megalomania is likely 
to be a powerful factor in destroying both the 
Liberal Government and our Free Trade system through sheer 
financial pressure. The outlookisalready alarming. Mr. Asquith 
has persuaded the Admiralty—alias Sir John Fisher—to abandon 
the Two-Power Standard, which was universally regarded as the 
palladium of British liberties, in order that our national insurance 
premiums may be diverted to Old Age Pensions. We confess to 
being unable to take much interest in the struggle now raging 
between Liberal Tapers and Liberal Tadpoles as to whether our 
shipbuilding programme be reduced to the Half-Power Standard 
or to the Quarter-Power Standard—+z.e., whether we lay down two 
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big armoured ships or only one. We should console ourselves if 
the Littlest Navyites defeated the Little Navyites, because the 
reaction would be all the swifter and all the stronger. The 


following are expected to be the British and German shipbuilding 
programmes for this year: 
Great Britain. Germany. 


Battleships, Dreadnought type. P ~ 2 dot 3 
Armoured cruisers, /nvincible type -. . 
Armoured cruisers, small 

Small unarmoured cruisers . 

Destroyers . 

Torpedo-boats , 

Submarines ° 


— 
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In other words, the Mistress of the Seas is to be out-built in every 
single category of ship except small cruisers. Sir John Fisher’s 
journalistic friends bid us be of good cheer, because next year the 
Admiralty will insist on a huge programme of five or six Dread- 
noughts and Invincibles. It is always jam yesterday and jam to- 
morrow, but never jamto-day. Sir John Fisher was the author of 
the Cawdor Programme of 1905, which laid down that “strategic 
requirements necessitate an output of four large armoured ships 
annually.” This statement, be it remembered, was made in the 
winter of 1905, after the destruction of the Russian fleet, after the 
conclusion of the entente with France and the alliance with Japan, 
but before the expansion of the German fleet effected by the 
Novelle of 1906 and the new Act of 1908, which has raised the 
German annual average of large armoured ships from three to four. 
As Sir John Fisher has consented this year to halve, if not to quar- 
ter, our irreducible minimum in the interests of Old Age Pensions, 
what is to prevent him next year from abandoning British ship- 
building altogether for some equally philanthropic object, and rely- 
ing entirely on his own bluster to sink the German fleet? The 
general discouragement is increased by the refusal of an inquiry 
into the working of our amazing Admiralty, apparently because 
Lord Esher forbids, which has prompted the not impertinent 
question in the Morning Post and Standard, “ Who is Lord Esher?” 
Will the Front Opposition Bench continue to preserve a criminal 
silence towards the abandonment of the Cawdor Programme of 
the late Government ? 
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On the strength of his menacing armaments, and the temporary 
dislocation of the balance of European power, Wilhelm II. is 
endeavouring to establish himself as the suzerain 
of Europe, and claims the right to dictate the foreign 
policy of other Powers. Our readers will not have forgotten his 
resounding visit to Morocco—the German reply to the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904, which was passionately resented, 
partly because it had not been negotiated under Imperial auspices, 
and still more because it dealt a heavy blow at the great super- 
structure of Bismarckian diplomacy, which rested on the mutual 
mistrust of other Powers. Nor have they forgotten the Emperor’s 
subsequent campaign against the great French Foreign Minister, 
M. Delcassé, who had refused to dance to the piping of Potsdam 
and had committed the unpardonable crime of shaking hands 
with England. It is not, we believe, generally known that 
similar machinery was set in motion from the Wilhelmstrasse 
against the other distinguished signatory of the Anglo-French 
Agreement, but the campaign against Lord Lansdowne never got 
beyond the Austrian Press, which might be appropriately labelled 
** All German rubbish shot here.” Latterly, Wilhelm II. has 
been much exercised and exasperated by the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement composing the principal differences 
between two Powers whose traditional antagonism had brought 
much grist to the German mill, and whose friendship would deal 
a deadly blow at the diplomacy of the international agent provo- 
cateur. He has been casting about for some means of retaliation. 
His irritation probably explains the abrupt announcement 
of Baron Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
of the Dual monarchy’s intention to steal a march on Russia 
by linking up Austro-Hungarian railways with Turkish rail- 
ways, thereby obtaining access to the sea at Salonika—a move 
which is believed to have been prompted from Potsdam. It is 
certainly far more characteristic of Wilhelm II. than of Francis 
Joseph, and of Prince Bilow than of Baron Aehrenthal. The 
episode has provoked much discussion throughout Europe, ard 
has caused considerable concern outside Berlin. We do not 
yet know what reply, if any, Russia may decide to make to 
this challenge, or what effect it will have on the Near Eastern 
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question; but should it lead to a new grouping of Powers, and 
afford Russia, France, and Great Britain an opportunity of 
political co-operation, it will not prove an unmixed evil. 


GERMAN diplomacy seems to be ubiquitous in creating difficulties 
for other Powers. We are ignorant as to the precise phase of 
ASh her protracted intrigue to convert the Baltic into 
am 

Sesheuhe a mare clausum, but in any case she seems to have 

successfully set Sweden and Russia by the ears, 
besides starting foreign journalists discussing ‘‘ Russian designs”’ 
on the Aland Islands. It stands to reason that if once 
the Baltic became a mare clausum, the command of that sea 
would belong to the strongest Sea-power, i.e, Germany, and 
“Russian designs ” upon the Aland Islands or other places would 
be immaterial. Germany’s skill in inducing the watch-dogs of 
the Press to bark up the wrong tree is prodigious. If we may 
believe those “ tame” journalists who supply British newspapers 
with the information which Prince Biilow deems good for them, our 
Government has been entangled in some kind of agreement with 
Germany concerning the North Sea, which will’ look admirable 
on paper, consisting as it does of an undertaking by Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Holland, and Denmark to respect the status 
quo and it is compared by the inspired scribes to the Mediterranean 
agreements of Great Britain, France, and Spain. As we explained 
last month, this development originated in an ingenious German 
attempt to drive a wedge into the entente cordiale by inveigling 
us into a North Sea Agreement without France. On the refusal 
of our Government to walk into this transparent trap, Germany 
suggested the larger arrangement, which is now on the stocks. 
We cannot pretend to feel any enthusiasm over an agreement 
which without causing Germany to abate a jot or tittle of her 
territorial ambitions, is evidently to be used by pro-Germans 
here and elsewhere to lull the public into a state of false security. 
Moreover, this sham entente between the wolf and the lamb 
will prevent a real entente between the bona fide sheep-dogs. 
Great Britain and France are honestly interested in maintaining 
a status quo which Germany is determined to disturb at her own 
time, and she never has been deterred from anything she wanted 
by paper arrangements. The Westminster Gazette characteristically 
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informs us that ‘‘ Pan-German aspirations concerning their neigh- 
bours’ possessions can no longer be proclaimed under any pretexts 
as the aspirations of the German Emperor and his Government,” 
while “the inhabitants of the smaller States will be reassured 
by the North Sea entente.” That is its object in a nut-shell—not 
to secure the safety of other States, but to “reassure” them. It 
is even suggested that ‘a possibility now looms in the distance 
of elaborating a plan for realising what was not attainable directly 
at The Hague, viz., a delimitation of armaments, or what would 
be tantamount to the same—a diminution of expenditure on 
armaments.” This is suggestive. The sham entente is to be used 
as another argument for reducing our shipbuilding programme. 


THE third Session of the second Parliament of King Edward VII. 
was opened on Wednesday, January 29, by the Sovereign in 
Opening of PO who was accompanied by the Queen and 
Parliament the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Speech 
from the Throne, which was of unusual length, 

opened with the customary references to external events. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the autumn visit of the 
German Emperor and his Imperial Consort: ‘“‘ The cordial re- 
ception given to their Majesties by my people was warmly 
appreciated, and cannot fail to confirm the friendly relations 
existing between the two nations.” A sympathetic allusion to 
the death of the King of Sweden was followed by the intima- 
tion that “‘my relations with foreign Powers continue to be 
friendly.” The Anglo-Russian Agreement had been “ animated 
by the sincere desire to settle by mutual agreement certain 
questions concerning the interests of Great Britain and Russia 
. in Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet,” and to its conclusion 

was attributed the fact that the two Governments had been 
able, ‘notwithstanding disturbances and complications in 
Persia, to maintain a peaceful policy.” Great Britain had 
joined with France, Germany, and Russia in signing a treaty 
to preserve the integrity of the Kingdom of Norway. Then 
came a guarded reference to “‘the second International Peace 
Conference at the Hague,” the results of which were “re- 
ceiving the attentive consideration of my Government,” 
especially the proposal to create “an International Court of 
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Appeal in prize cases,” and Ministers contemplated “ inviting 
representatives of the leading maritime nations to attend a 
Conference in London” next autumn “with a view to coming to 
an understanding on certain important points of international 
law for the guidance of the Court.”” The Royal Speech acknow- 
ledged that there was no improvement in Macedonia, where 
‘bands of different nationalities continue to pursue a campaign 
of violence, and the situation gives serious cause for anxiety.” 
The Powers had agreed to present the Turkish Government with 
a scheme for strengthening the local Judiciary, while the British 
Government had made “further proposals” both to Turkey and 
to the Powers for “ dealing effectually with the principal causes 
of disturbance.” We hope that this does not indicate any 
intention on our part to play ‘a lone hand.” 


THE Congo agitators, for the first time, we believe, in the history 
of this mischievous movement, obtained the honour of an entire 
paragraph in the Royal Speech, though happily it 
was of a strictly non-committal character; and it is 
satisfactory to know that many sensible politicians 
who somewhat thoughtlessly allowed themselves to be inveigled 
into this deplorable agitation are beginning to regret their pre- 
cipitancy; ‘My Government are fully aware of the great anxiety 
felt with regard to the treatment of the native population in the 
Congo State. Their sole desire is to see the government of that 
State humanely administered in accordance with the spirit of the 
Berlin Act, and I trust that the negotiations now proceeding 
between the Sovereign of the Congo State and the Belgian 
Government will secure this object.” After a reference to 
the negotiations with the United States to refer the New- 
foundland Fisheries dispute to the Hague Court, satisfaction 
was expressed at the settlement of the immigration diffi- 
culty between Japan and Canada, and sorrow at the scarcity 
and sickness in India caused by the shortage of rain. It cannot 
be said that the British Empire occupied a very conspicuous 
place in the Speech from the Throne, which is perhaps hardly to 
be wondered at, as this document is nowadays drafted by a 
Committee composed of spurious Imperialists and heart-whole 
Little Englanders. One might, however, have expected a word 
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of jubilation over the recent capture of Cape Colony by an 
Afrikander Bond Government, the installation of which completes 
the chain of Boer domination in what is still euphemistically called 
British South Africa. Thanks to the cold-blooded and cowardly 
treason of the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, for which the Vice- 
Presidents of the Liberal League are equally responsible with the 
pro-Boer Lord Chancellor and the author of “‘Smoking Hecatombs 
of Slaughtered Babes,” our fellow kinsmen in the sub-continent 
who fought for us and suffered with us during the war have been 
placed for all time under the heel of a vindictive and merciless 
enemy, who is now engaged in squeezing them out of the country. 
We are turning our best friends into our bitterest enemies without 
turning a single enemy into a friend. The Royal Speech con- 
cluded with an amorphous list of measures which his Majesty’s 
Ministers propose to pass into law this Session, beginning with Old 
Age Pensions, the other subjects being specified in the following 
order: (1) Licensing; (2) Elementary Education ; (3) Regulation 
of Mining Hours; (4) Housing; (5) Valuation of Property in 
England and Wales; (6) Irish University Education; (7) Irish 
Land Purchase Amendment; (8) Port of London; (9) Protection 
of Children. Finally Parliament was informed that ‘the Bills 
relating to Scottish Land and Valuation, which were introduced 
last Session, but failed to pass, will be again submitted to you.” 


THE opening proceedings in the Upper House were rendered 
especially interesting by the introduction of Lord Curzon of 
D : Kedleston, to whose election as an Irish Representa- 
ebate in ‘ er 

the Lords tive Peer objection had been taken on the ground 

that his name was “not upon the Roll of Peers of 
Ireland” having the right to vote. But the Lord Chancellor over- 
ruled this objection, declaring that, ‘having examined the Act of 
Union, he was satisfied that Lord Curzon, whose name appears on 
the Ulster Roll as a Temporal Peer of Ireland, might properly 
be elected, although he has no claim to be entitled to vote for 
a Representative Peer.” In the new Peer the House of Lords 
admittedly acquires a brilliant addition who has not been slow 
in making his presence felt. The debate on the Address fol- 
lowed the customary course, the mover and seconder being two 
worthy Radical plutocrats who have recently disguised themselves 
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under the picturesque names of Lord Airedaleand Lord Nunburn- 
holme. They made the usual speeches, and received the usual enco- 
miums from the Leader of the Opposition, Lord Lansdowne, who 
was in exceptionally good form, and contributed a masterly survey 
of the political situation. He spiced his compliments to Lords 
Airedale and Nunburnholme by emphasising the connection of 
the former with railways and the latter with shipping, recalling 
that Mr. Lloyd-George had lately told a public meeting that 
“the House of Lords possibly knew something about parsons 
and gamekeepers, but it knew nothing about trade,” and 
suggesting that when Lord Ripon selected as mover of the 
Address “the noble Lord, who has not only had the advantage 
of being President of the National Liberal Association, but also 
President of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce and of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, he must have intended to administer a sly 
rebuke to his colleague.” After a passing allusion to the German 
Emperor’s visit, and a brief reference, critical but not unfriendly, 
to the Anglo-Russian Convention, Lord Lansdowne discussed the 
Blue-book on the Hague Conference containing a despatch by 
the Foreign Minister frankly admitting the disappointing character 
of its deliberations. But this was because exaggerated expecta- 
tions had been entertained, for instance by the Prime Minister, 
who had seriously believed, and encouraged others to believe, 
that it would effect a general reduction of armaments, in lieu 
of which they had the momentous statement of Sir Edward 
Grey, who was conspicuous for his “calmness of judgment,” 
“that the British Navy, far from being too strong for our 
needs, was not more than sufficient for them, and that if foreign 
Powers were to increase their naval strength it would be 
necessary for us to follow suit, if we desired that our homes 
should be safe from attack.” 


Lorp LANsDoWNE declared that it was not easy to separate the 
gold from the dross in the Hague Blue-book. The Conference 
had produced no less than thirteen Conventions, 
many of them still awaiting the signatures of the 
most important Powers, and eight resolutions, or 
*‘opinions”’—pious opinions they might be called—which repre- 
sented “‘strivings . . . after somewhat remote and unattain- 
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able ideals,” plus a declaration concerning the use of balloons 
in war. He gathered that his Majesty’s Ministers recognised 
that all these documents required careful consideration before 
this country committed itself. This was especially the case 
as regards the Convention referred to in the Royal Speech 
creating an International Prize Court, which they would rejoice 
to see established if it were properly constituted, and 
administered a well-considered code of regulations approved 
by the great Powers affected by them. The present position 
without such a Court was highly inconvenient, as we had 
learnt from experiences during the Far Eastern War. “ But 
these ills, intolerable as they were, would be much more 
tolerable than those which we might endure if we found 
ourselves placed entirely in the hands of an imperfectly 
constituted tribunal, administering, not a recognised code of 
international law, but precepts which it might itself lay down 
from time to time for its own guidance.” It is a matter of 
general satisfaction that the present Government, in spite of its 
strong cosmopolitan sympathies, and the dangerous senti- 
mentalist on the Woolsack, proposes calling a Conference 
of the maritime Powers prior to signing the convention. It 
is a wise decision such as we are entitled to expect from 
the Foreign Office under present auspices. In dealing with 
“the melancholy subject of Macedonia,” Lord Lansdowne 
confessed to ‘“‘a feeling of despair.” During the last four 
years there had been no less than ten thousand violent deaths 
in the Macedonian villayets. Our Government had had to 
contend with immense obstacles, viz., the obstinacy and short- 
sightedness of the Turkish Government, and “the incurable 
timidity of the Powers”; but he welcomed the scheme for 
the improvement of the Judiciary, and he emphasised the 
promise of “fresh proposals for dealing effectually with the 
principal causes of disturbance,” and trusted that in the 
event of Turkey continuing to prove recalcitrant “the Powers 
will take courage, and will press upon the Porte proposals, 
the efficacy of which shall not be impaired by any attempt to 
deal tenderly with Turkish susceptibilities.” Since this debate, 
as already noted, the situation in the Balkans has been trans- 
formed by the inconsiderate action of the Dual Monarchy. 
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WE strongly protest against the Unionist Party being implicated 
as a Party in any responsibility for the Congo agitation, 
though we cannot control cranks in our ranks, 
and we observe with much satisfaction that Lord 
Lansdowne carefully abstained from giving any encouragement 
to the agitators, confining himself to a bald expression of 
hope for the success of the negotiations between the Congo 
State and the Belgian Government, and significantly adding 
that nothing should be done in this country “to impede 
or embarrass the course of those negotiations.” Unfortunately 
the so-called Congo Reform Association is doing its utmost 
to frustrate a settlement, with the assistance of well-meaning 
busybodies oblivious of Lord Cromer’s admirable advice, 
‘*Mind your own business.” In complimenting the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Japanese Government on “ the adjust- 
ment of a difficulty which might have proved acute,”’ Lord Lans- 
downe described our allies as having exhibited ‘‘ not for the first 
time, a self-restraint and a sagacity which have elicited the 
admiration of all those who have had the opportunity of coming 
into close contact with their diplomatic proceedings.”” He spoke 
with unusual vigour and warmth of the anarchy to which Ireland 
has been reduced by a literary Cheap-jack, expressing his 
astonishment that it had found no place in a Speech which 
covered all the four quarters of the globe. How simple to 
have added an Irish paragraph similar to the Macedonian 
paragraph, with slight verbal variations; for instance, “ The 
condition of the population in several important Irish counties 
shows no improvement. Bands instigated by Nationalist 
members of Parliament continue to pursue a campaign of 
violence, and the situation gives serious cause for anxiety,” 
followed by an intimation that his Majesty’s Government were 
taking measures for “dealing effectually with the principal 
causes of disturbance.” The present deplorable and scandalous 
state of things was entirely due to the blindness and weak- 
ness of the existing régime. Never before in our history had 
a Government calling itself a strong Government “‘so connived at 
an attack upon a respectable class of the community, a class 
entitled to protection at their hands.” A few days ago Judge 
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Curran reminded the Grand Jury of Longford that last October 
he had referred to the persistent and long-continued conspiracy 
against certain individuals in the hope that the authorities would 
put an end to this persecution and afford these unfortunate 
people some protection, but he now found that not a finger had 
been raised and no movement had been made on their behalf, and 
he (Judge Curran) hoped that even at the eleventh hour the 
authorities would step in and give them, not mercy, but common 
justice, and afford them the protection to which they were entitled. 
Lord Lansdowne quoted another learned Judge who had referred 
to his degrading experience upon the Bench at Dublin, while the 
Government's own Attorney-General not long ago spoke of the 
prevalence of Mob Law, and characterised the conduct of the 
people in a particular district as “worse than that of West African 
savages.” It was true that the conspiracy and its consequences 
were at present confined to a certain number of counties, its 
objective being the destruction of a particular industry. ‘When 
you tell me that this is a local matter, I would reply, you might 
as well tell a patient who has got gangrene in his foot that he 
need not be anxious about it, because the other organs of his body 
are for the moment in a healthy condition.” 


TuEey might be told that there was a momentary lull in Irish 
disorder. That in itself was a very disquieting symptom, on 
account of the means by which it had been 
brought about. There had been, if no overt 
arrangement, at any rate some understanding 
between the Government and the Nationalist Party under 
which an acceptable Bill was to be introduced on the subject 
of Irish University Education, while, as Lord Lansdowne 
pointed out, “in regard to cattle-driving, intimations have 
been made which suggest . . . that cattle-driving will no longer 
be necessary, because the Chief Secretary himself is going to 
have one huge cattle-drive which will obliterate the grazing 
industry in Ireland.”” When the present Government took over 
Ireland from the late Government it was in good order. ‘You 
gave us a receipt for it. The late Chief Secretary (Mr. Bryce) 
announced that he took office at a moment of tranquillity; the 
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present Chief Secretary congratulated himself upon the comparative 
peacefulness and crimelessness of the country.’ The lamentable 
change which had since taken place was attributable to the 
announcement that the incoming Government intended “to 
govern Ireland according to Irish ideas,” 7.e., ‘“‘not the ideas of 
the reasonable law-abiding population of Ireland, but the ideas 
of the clamorous minority, which is only formidable because 
you always run away from it.”” They had refused to renew the 
Peace Preservation Act; they had allowed free trade in firearms, 
with the result that in Galway 50 per cent. of the outrages of 
the last twelve months had been caused by an improper use of 
firearms. Then, again, Ministers had pledged themselves to rely 
on the ordinary law, well knowing its uselessness under present 
circumstances, on the ground that they could not use the Crimes 
Act because they had opposed its passage through Parliament. 
‘“‘ Was there ever a doctrine so dangerous and unconstitutional ?”’ 
—which could only mean that criminals must look, “not to the 
Statute Book, but to the pages of Hansard, to see who it was 
supported a particular measure and who opposed it.’’ But while 
rejecting the Crimes Act in their love of ordinary law, the Govern- 
ment were not above proceeding under an Act of the reign of 
Edward III., and another of the reign of William IV., which they 
set in motion, not against the instigators of crime, but against 
the instigated, ‘‘against the dupes who are misled by the members 
of Parliament who have succeeded in plunging the country into 
the state in which we now have it.’”’ Lord Lansdowne declined 
to be put off with the old story that the root cause of these 
disturbances was the British refusal to associate the people 
of Ireland with the management of their own affairs, which was 
a twofold fallacy. The cattle-driving conspiracy was a purely 
predatory, selfish movement, promoted by people prepared to 
ruin the most important of all Irish industries, because, in the 
words of the Chief Secretary, they ‘have set their eyes upon 
territories occupied by the graziers.” It was equally fallacious 
to suppose that any remedial measures had the faintest chance 
of success until they had taught the people of Ireland to respect 
the law. 
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Lorp LANsDowNE described the promised scheme of universal 
and non-contributory Old Age Pensions as ‘‘a tremendous 
Nati plunge,” which excited grave misgivings, especially 
ational oy ‘ bo 

Sininns in its financial aspects. Ministers had already 

reduced indirect taxation, and had announced yet 
further reductions, while direct taxation was on a war level at a 
time of profound peace. Our liabilities, already colossal, were 
becoming yet more colossal. Any reduction of the Naval Esti- 
mates was clearly impossible, and every one knew that Mr. 
Haldane’s military policy would cost a great deal more money 
than was at first anticipated, while the Civil Service Estimates 
were mounting by leaps and bounds. If an Old Age Pensions 
Bill was inopportune at the present time, there was equally 
little need for another Licensing Bill. Intemperance was not 
increasing, nor had the Act of 1904 failed in its object, as 
licences were diminishing at the rate of a thousand a year. Upon 
Education the speaker professed his preference for legislation 
over such administrative action as they had lately experienced, 
which was ‘diametrically opposed to the spirit of the existing 
law.” Under another Education Bill (Irish University), he 
gathered from Mr. Birrell’s mouthpiece, Dr. Traill (Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin), that there were to be three universities in 
Ireland, without tests, but with “ atmospheres,” and he expressed 
the hope that, as regards education in England and Wales, “some 
way might also be found of affording these ‘atmospheres’ which 
you are so eager to concede to Ireland.” Lord Lansdowne ended 
his admirable review by criticising the absence from the Speech 
from the Throne of any proposal for dealing with the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament, which had 
been deliberately raised by the Prime Minister last year as the 
great and overshadowing issue. Was it fair to stump the country 
holding up the House of Lords to ridicule or odium, while refusing 
to bring forward any remedial proposals? In any case, the Peers 
should be accorded a fair chance of fulfilling their functions 
as a Second Chamber. Lord Ripon, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, made the usual inaudible reply, which imposes an in- 
tolerable strain on the unfortunate author-reporters. It was 
a purely colourless, semi-official statement of no particular 


interest on any single point. Generally speaking, all is for 
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the best under the most impeccable of Governments, which 
is absolutely incapable of erring in any department of public 
affairs. It is miraculous that so many Solons should be 
collected in one Cabinet, while it is even more miraculous 
that the fruits of such collective wisdom should be what 
they are. Lord Ridley put in a timely word on the subject 
of Unemployment (with which Mr. Garvin deals elsewhere in 
an illuminating article), which had not been mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne, emphasising the growing number of able- 
bodied paupers, and pointing out, inter alia, that the figures of the 
Income Tax Commissioners for the last available year, 1906, 
showed that there had been an increase in the income derived 
from capital invested abroad of nearly six millions. In other 
words, capital is on the wing from what Mr. Garvin calls the 
*‘ unique” island to the “‘ unanimous” world. 


THE opening of the new Session in the House of Commons was 
almost a replica of proceedings in the Lords. Two austere 
Tm the democrats, Messrs. Lehmann and Howell Davies, 


Commons  ®t@yed in levee dress, respectively moved and 


seconded the Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne, and were warmly congratulated by the Leader of the 
Opposition on their memorable achievements, one of which is, 
however, described by impartial spectators as being even below 
the usual level. Mr. Balfour, like Lord Lansdowne, contributed 
a general survey of public affairs, though he did not come to 
very close quarters on any single subject. He was more critical 
of the Anglo-Russian Agreement than the ex-Foreign Minister, 
presumably constituting himself the mouthpiece of colleagues 
who have managed to persuade themselves that had they been in 
power they would have been able to get better terms from Russia 
—a pleasing illusion we are wholly unable to share. Mr. Asquith, 
in the regrettable absence of the Prime Minister, who is unlikely to 
be able to play a very prominent part in Parliament this Session 
owing to the state of his health, replied to the Leader of the Oppo- 
osition with his usual clearness and ability, pointing out that the 
object of the Anglo-Russian Agreement was the removal of “a 
standing source of difficulty and danger to the peace of the world,” 
adding, “So important does it appear to the Government, with- 
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out sacrificing any substantial or real British interest, to obtain 
a real, definite agreement with Russia, that I personally should 
not feel that we had in any way betrayed the interests of our 
country or been false to our stewardship if it were pointed out 
that in this or that particular quarter Russia had gained slightly 
more than we had.” We differ from the present Government on 
almost every public question, but this strikes us as a sound 
view of this much-debated question, and we scarcely think that 
the National Review is open to the reproach of approving any 
policy of “ graceful concessions” of British interests to other 
Powers. Theacting Premier was much less happy in his defence of 
other departments of Government, especially Irish maladministra- 
tion. His declaration that the Crimes Act had been discarded 
‘“‘for reasons which are obvious to any one acquainted with the 
parliamentary history of the last twenty years,” fully justified 
all that Lord Lansdowne was saying in the House of Lords, and 
it took the edge off his subsequent denunciation of cattle-driving : 
**T do not palliate and none of my colleagues have ever palliated 
cattle-driving [Lord Denman ?]. I think it is not only a criminal 
but a stupid act, because, apart from all moral considerations, it 
seems to me calculated to strike a very serious blow at a flourish- 
ing and necessary Irish industry.” 


Tue discussion of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s amendment on the 
unemployed was within an ace of producing a political crisis. 

As it was, the division was distinctly disagreeable 
= ered Ministers, who would have found themselves 

acdonald . ae : , 

Amendment 1 @ minority but for the deliberate abstention 

of the bulk of the Unionist Party. The incident 
excited some heart-searching in our ranks. Were the Op- 
position wise in absenting themselves, or did they miss a 
legitimate opportunity of striking a blow at a Government it is 
their duty to destroy ? Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s amendment ran 
as follows: ‘And further we desire humbly to express our regret 
that, in view of the distress arising from lack of employment, your 
Majesty’s advisers have not seen fit to recommend any legisla- 
tion dealing with the subject.” It must be admitted that the 
mover delivered an unusually moderate speech, which made a 
marked impression, all the more as he spoke with first-hand 
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knowledge of his subject. Labour Members, like other politicians, 
are given to rhetorical exaggeration, but they know the condition 
of the masses, and they are entitled to be heard on this question. 
According to the latest figures unemployment had reached the 
alarming proportion of 6°1 per cent., and Distress Committees were 
being formed in every industrial centre. The Central Unemployed 
Body for London had 17,000 unemployed persons registered in 
1906, 21,000 in 1907, while in the present year the registrations were 
much greater than this time last year. The returns of pauperism 
showed the same tendency. There was not a Member of the 
House who would deny that the state of things was appalling, 
and who had not come to the conclusion that the want of 
employment was not a personal but a national problem. Not 
the least alarming feature of the present situation was that 
unemployment trod so closely on the heels of “ good times.” 
According to the Board of Trade, £1,500,000 more was paid 
in wages in 1906 than in 1905, but even these boom figures 
represented only an insignificant increase of 30s. per head among 
a million men; those who were always on the verge of poverty 
actually suffered a decrease in wages, while the cost of living had 
gone up 20 to 25 per cent., “so that instead of a period of trade 
boom benefiting the people in the mass, official figures showed that 
the mass emerged from the boom in a worse condition than they 
entered it.” The speaker ended with the dubious suggestion that 
the local Distress Committees should be encouraged “ to put men 
to some kind of experimental employment.” 


Mr. Curran, the seconder, complained that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald had underrated the amount of unemployment, as there 
was a large floating mass of unskilled labour which 
Unemploy- vas not registered, after which he proceeded to 
ment and : , yr are : . 
Tariff Reform 2dulge in a Socialistic diatribe against landlordism 
and capitalism. The “greed” of the few was 
driving the many out of production, &c. &. Mr. Masterman, 
the Radical Member for West Ham, who is always interesting, 
warned his Party that Tariff Reform was progressing owing to the 
“one haunting fear pervading a large section of citizens living 
on a weekly wage,” viz., the dread of unemployment, pointing 
out that if they were offered an alternative by one Party and no 
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alternative by the other Party, they would support the Party 
with a policy. Mr. Masterman himself appears to be equally 
without a remedy except emigration, 7.e., emigration from the 
“unique” island to the “ unanimous” world. What a comment 
on our fiscal policy from the wage-earners’ standpoint! Dr. 
Macnamara, the Under-Secretary for the Local Government 
Board, sang the usual praises of his Department and extolled the 
blessings of Free Imports, though like his superior, Mr. John 
Burns, he had the courage to say that much unemployment was 
due to excessive drinking. The President of the Local Government 
Board, who is an engaging though egotistical figure, wound up the 
debate in a characteristically breezy, buoyant, inaccurate speech, 
largely a glorification of himself, which did not, however, throw 
much light on the problem. Unemployment was decreasing; so 
was pauperism. He was trusted by the House, and he was 
trusted by the country, and he would do his duty without fear or 
favour, &c. &c. The views of the Opposition were carefully 
stated by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who recognised that the 
situation was not only grave but increasing in gravity. Tariff 
Reformers did not pretend that their policy was a panacea, 
but only a palliative. Under any fiscal system there must 
be fluctuations in trade which no Parliament could prevent. 
This country was not, however, faced, like other countries, 
by spasmodic or seasonal unemployment, but by the fact 
that even during a trade boom, when the returns were all 
that could be desired, we suffered from a chronic lack of 
employment, which had a tendency to grow even in the best 
times, and might develop rapidly in bad times. It did not arise 
because people drank more or were less educated, for as a fact 
they drank less and were better educated, but from the decline 
in the proportion of our population engaged in productive labour. 
There seemed to be, in fact, a general movement turning our 
people from productive workers into distributers, and this change 
was largely responsible for chronic unemployment; and if they 
wished to go to the root of the question, they must increase the 
number of productive workers, which could only be done through 
Fiscal Reform. After this excellent exposition, which was vigo- 
rously enforced by Mr. Chaplin, it might have been expected that the 
Unionist Party, being clearly dissociated from the reckless 
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speeches and wild nostrums of the Labour Party, would have 
trooped into the Aye lobby. But unfortunately Mr. Walter Long, 
whose attitude during the last two years towards Tariff Reform 
and kindred questions has been somewhat disappointing (appa- 
rently on the ground that the Labour and Unionist remedies for 
unemployment differ), declined to support the amendment. 


Asout thirty members of the Opposition very properly dis- 
regarded the lead of the Front Bench, which was subsequently 
taken to task by the Morning Post, and an interest- 
ing controversy ensued ; and though some plausible 
arguments were adduced in favour of the tactics 
pursued, there is a general consensus of opinion among Unionists 
that as a party of Tariff Reformers who believe in Tariff 
Reform, and who are continually preaching Tariff Reform 
as at any rate a mitigation of unemployment, the Opposition 
could conscientiously have supported a motion condemning the 
non possumus attitude of the present Government, which would 
rather England wereruined by Free Imports than saved by Tariff 
Reform. We hope it is unnecessary for us to say that we are 
entirely opposed to purely factious partisan tactics compromising 
great public and national interests, such as were occasionally 
resorted to a quarter of a century ago by Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his friends. The Opposition would disgrace itself 
by supporting motions it disapproved simply in order to defeat 
the Government, and the suggestion of the Liberal Press that on 
questions of national defence Unionists are ready to play a 
wrecking game is a wicked calumny. But where a motion 
such as that of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald commends itself to 
the judgment of the Unionist Party, it should be strenuously 
supported, however objectionable may be some of the speeches 
delivered in its favour. In the present instance Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had made our position clear, and obviated the 
risk of any possible misunderstanding; and, under the circum- 
stances, we can only regard the retreat of the Opposition as an 
act of superfluous squeamishness. As it was, the amendment 
was only rejected by a majority of 49 (195 to 146), and an 
opportunity was missed of dealing a heavy Parliamentary blow 
at the Government at the very moment it was tottering in the 
constituencies. 


Duties of an 
Opposition 
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As already noted, there was no reference to “the great Consti- 
tutional issue” in the Speech from the Throne, for the simple 


reason that a bona fide attack on the Peers neces- 
Masters of mer ‘ P 
the Situation S#tly involves Dissolution, and recent events have 

not unnaturally developed a positive terror of Disso- 
lution in the Ministerial breast, and the entire Liberal Party are 
seeking and finding a hundred reasons for shirking it. Their atti- 
tude makes the House of Lords master of the political situation. 
The Peers can postpone or precipitate an appeal to the people 
as they please, there being presumably a degree of humiliation 
which even our Ministerial limpets would be unable to endure. 
The Upper House—upper in every sense of the word—may be 
trusted to use its exceptional position in national rather than in 
partisan interests, and we hope that the favourable change in 
the political atmosphere will not deter the Peers from putting 
their own house in order, with the assistance of Lord Rosebery’s 
Committee. A purely hereditary Second Chamber is an anomaly 
in a Democracy. It would be strengthened by the addition of 
other elements. The weakest point in the past record of the House 
of Lords is that it has seemed to be infinitely more indulgent to 
Conservative than to Liberal legislation, and has swallowed holus 
bolus any measures, however novel, bearing the Unionist hall- 
mark, whereas it has meted out very different treatment to 
kindred measures of Liberal authorship. But it must be admitted 
by all impartial observers that the Lords have relieved themselves 
of this latter reproach by their recent extraordinary, if not ex- 
cessive, generosity towards Ministerial Bills, of which they are 
estimated to have swallowed over a hundred during the last two 
years, and it takes an unblushing demagogue to charge them 
nowadays with hampering a Liberal Government or with obstruct- 
ing the will of the people; and we may be sure that this Session, 
in spite of the much stronger position they occupy than during 
any previous period of the present Parliament, owing to the 
collapse of the campaign against them, the Peers will justify 
their existence as a serious Second Chamber by continuing to 
accord reasonable treatment to Ministerial measures. But they 
will not allow themselves to be intimidated by Radical bluster 
from amending or rejecting Bills calculated to inflict permanent 
injury on public interests, of which the waning authority of 
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the House of Commons enables them to judge quite as well as the 
so-called popular branch of the Legislature. 


ALTHOUGH the temper in which Mr. McKenna avowedly approaches 
his task is anything but encouraging, we shall continue to hope 
Minister against hope for a reasonable solution of the 
inisterial : ; , 

Courage Education question, the prospects of which are 

materially improved by the obvious weakening of 
militant Nonconformity in the constituencies, and we may be 
sure that the Peers will do their utmost to close a controversy 
as unedifying as it is wearisome. It may be assumed that the 
fate of the Irish University Bill will be decided in the House of 
Commons, and a fortiori that of Old Age Pensions, for which, as 
it is a money Bill, the Peers are spared responsibility, while the 
Licensing Bill will probably resolve itself into a compromise upon 
“time limit” after an appalling wrangle. It is somewhat sug- 
gestive that Ministers have abstained from providing many 
ingredients calculated to “fill up the cup” this Session, while 
that luckless vessel has been denuded of most of its exiguous 
contents by the extraordinary action of the Prime Minister, who, 
to the unbounded delight of his opponents and to the bewilder- 
ment of his supporters, has gratuitously given the House of Lords a 
certificate of good conduct for last Session, ipso facto condemning 
his own abortive autumnal crusade, which was founded on the 
alleged crimes of the Peers. The incident is highly instructive as 
shedding a flood of light on the Ministerial mind, and as showing 
how rapidly the Ministerial courage is oozing out of the Ministerial 
finger-tips. It was as good as a play to watch the glum faces of 
the Radical Party during this amazing deliverance. They were 
almost as melancholy as the subsequent article in our usually 
pugnacious contemporary, the Daily News, practically throwing 
up the sponge, while the semi-official Westminster Gazette is now 
completely resigned to the retirement of the Prime Minister to the 
Upper House. It is rather difficult after this exhibition to take 
politics or politicians seriously, or at any rate Ministerial politics 
and Ministerial politicians, and our readers can hardly resist 
sympathising with the strident lamentation of ‘A Radical Stal- 
wart,” who, being a man of conviction, protests in our pages 
against the disorganised hypocrisy now governing the country. 
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On February 12 (the day of the Leeds by-election) Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman proposed a portentous resolution, probably 
the longest resolution ever drafted, covering nearly half a column 
of print, the gist of which was that the two Scottish Bills (the 
Small Landholders Bill and the Land Values Bill), which were 
passed by the House of Commons last year, and rejected by the 
Lords, should be summarily passed by an unprecedented use of 
the Gag and Guillotine, and again sent to the Lords. 


OuTsIDERS have no comments to offer on Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, which is a dreary mystery to the uninitiated, and we 
. are unable to opine whether the Premier’s pro- 
The Premier ‘ Ts aee 
adits Tani posal is, as Ministerialists allege, a reasonable and 
statesmanslike proceeding, or whether it is an 
outrage on the liberties of the House of Commons, as all good 
Unionists affirm. The main interest of the Premier’s motion 
lies in the fatal admissions of the mover, whose speech was 
substantially an apology to the Peers for their cavalier treat- 
ment last Session, coupled with a tacit promise that it should 
not recur. After describing the passing of the two Scottish Bills 
through the House of Commons, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man calmly observed, “These Bills, however, failed to pass 
into law. How was that?” Throughout the winter we have 
been told on the platform and in the Press that this failure 
was entirely due to the iniquitous conduct of the hereditary 
enemies of the people. Now, however, according to the Prime, 
Minister, it was because ‘‘ they were sent up in the expiring days 
of August—perhaps I should say in the days of expiring August,” 
when it was impossible for the Lords to deal with them as they 
deserved. ‘‘The larger measure [the Small Landholders Bill] 
was subjected to some criticism, and then the debate on the 
Second Reading was adjourned sine die, and the intention openly 
expressed by its opponents was that the Bill should be entirely 
remodelled, and that provisions of another kind altogether 
should take the place of those which we put forward.”’ To quote 
the speaker, 


it became obvious in the last days of August that so large an operation 
could not be carried out and discussed in both Houses during what remained of 
the Session. It was the more hopeless because the views indicated by the 
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opponents of the measure involved a strong prejudice—I will say no more— 
against the cardinal principles of the Bill . . . and it became, I will not say 
impossible, but obviously extremely difficult, to arrive at a reconciliation of the 
views entertained by the advocates and the opponents of the Bill. Therefore 
this Bill came naturally to an end. [Our italics. ] 


That, remember, is the considered and, indeed, written epitaph of 
the Government on their own Bill, now that their impudent 
attempt to set the heather on fire in Scotland has ended in a 
gigantic fizzle. 


On the same authority we learn that ‘“‘The Land Values Bill, on 
the other hand, was denied a Second Reading. Much exception 
was taken to its principle, but the main reason 
alleged by the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords for rejecting the Bill was lack of 
time’; and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman quoted with mani- 
fest approval Lord Lansdowne’s complaint that a Bill of such 
importance should be sent to the Lords “within twenty-four 
hours of the prorogation,” as also his declaration that in refus- 
ing to read this Bill a second time the Peers were only deferring 
its consideration until a more opportune moment, adding that 
‘it is to gratify this view of Lord Lansdowne, which I admit is a 
reasonable one [our italics], that we reintroduce both these Bills in 
the earliest days of this Session.” Realising the dismal effect of 
this extraordinary volte face on his followers, the Prime Minister 
devoted the rest of his speech to a laboured effort to show that pre- 
sent procedure was the natural and logical sequel to last year’s 
declaration of war against the House of Lords, quoting his own 
previous statement that under the Ministerial plan for reducing the 
Lords toa nullity, Bills, either the same Bills or modifications of the 
same Bills, ‘‘ might be reintroduced after a substantial interval; 
and by a substantial interval I have in my mind a minimum of 
perhaps six months.” It was about six months since August, 
and therefore his demand that these measures should be sum- 
marily passed through all their stages in the Commons and sent 
up to the Lords should not come as “a surprise”’ to any one, 
even though it was an unprecedented and drastic proceeding. 
Mr. Balfour, in a vigorous speech of great ability and acumen, 
simply tore the Prime Minister’s case to tatters. No “surprise,” 


Mr. Balfour’s 
Reply 
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he admitted, was excited by the present procedure, though 
“‘oreat surprise ’’ was caused by the admission that ‘‘ the House 
of Lords was perfectly justified, considering the time at which 
an important measure was sent up, in declining ‘to proceed 
with it in the course of last Session,” a statement irreconcilable 
with the innumerable Ministerial speeches which throughout the 
autumn and winter had been rained upon Scotch audiences at 
the rate of two per week, all of which dwelt on the demerits of 
the House of Lords rather than on the merits of the Bill, the 
rejection of which constituted the case against the Peers. It was 
gratifying to learn that all this enormous expenditure of eloquence 
had been wasted, and that, in the opinion of the Prime Minister, 
“taking all the circumstances of the last Session into account,” 
he (the Prime Minister) “cannot deny that the Lords were 
thoroughly justified in declining to discuss these very important 
questions towards the latter end of August.” As Mr. Balfour 
caustically observed, “we do not always agree on the subject of 
the House of Lords, but I imagine that on this particular occasion 
and in this particular controversy the Prime Minister and myself 
are entirely at one.” 


In condemning a plan which combined the evils of every other 
plan because it did not give Ministers an opportunity of revis- 
ing their Bills, Mr. Balfour appropriately quoted 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, who 
had declared “the great advantage would be 
lost, as pointed out by the Committee of 1851, of altering 
in a new Session the freedom and scope of a measure. There 
are few Bills of the first importance which after full discussion, 
and with a more complete knowledge of the sentiment of the 
House and country, could not with advantage be recast”—a 
criticism which was peculiarly applicable in the present case, as 
Ministers who had publicly differed on the merits of their Scottish 
Land legislation, which in itself differed from their English and 
their Irish land legislation, could hardly expect to be regarded as 
infallible guides, impervious to criticism. But as every one knew, 
this manceuvre was merely a move in the campaign against the 
Peers, Scottish Agriculture being the corpus vile. As Mr. Balfour 
observed, ‘it is perfectly clear from the whole action of the 
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Government in regard to this Bill that they are not now trying to 
improve the lot of anyclass inScotland. Nothing will disappoint 
them so much as seeing their measure become law.” Their action 
was as inept as it was unprincipled. Constitutional revolutions 
were not so easy to carry out as the Prime Minister appeared to 
suppose, and any Party which meant business must be a little 
more careful in its methods and somewhat happier in its moments. 
They could never arouse any genuine enthusiasm for two such 
preposterous Bills, and ‘“‘even if they, were as good as some of 
the Prime Minister’s colleagues think them bad,” there was 
no steam behind them. Mr. Balfour ended by declaring 
that although he had never attached undue importance to 
by-elections, any Government which had sustained such 
reverses as his Majesty’s Ministers was “not in a condition 
to carry out a great revolution. The huge battalions opposite 
may be diminished only by a unit or two here and there, but you 
cannot carry out revolutions unless you have something more 
behind you, and that something the Right Honourable gentleman 
has lost, never to be regained.” The doom of their great 
campaign against the House of Lords was sealed. 


Mr. Batrour is right. The crusading days of his Majesty’s 
Ministers are over. They had not the courage to put their for- 


, tunes to the touch when they had a fair chance 

The Pity 3 
of It of victory, and the golden moment has passed, 
never to return. The huge, unwieldy, unnatural, 
unrepresentative majority will no doubt continue to register 
Ministerial decrees, whether they be issued by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman or by Mr. Asquith; but it is rapidly losing the 
sanction which alone makes it formidable, and its authority will 
decline month by month, and as its authority wanes its powers 
of mischief will dwindle and it is not too sanguine to hope that 
the less objectionable elements in the Ministerial host, which have 
hitherto remained in the background and allowed the “ wild men” 
to “run” the Party, may pluck up courage to assert themselves, 
not that courage is the most salient characteristic of moderate 
Liberals. England is steadily recovering her sanity, and we 
are entitled to hope that the rule of the Radical Malignant 
is over, even though he may continue to reign—to control the 
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fountain of honours and to enjoy the emoluments of office. Un- 
happily, the change has come too late to save South Africa from 
Boerdom, but it is not too late to save Ireland from becoming 
another Transvaal, or the British Constitution from being put into 
the melting-pot, and without excessive optimism we may now 
look forward to the effective consolidation of the British Empire. 
The pity of it is that none of the calamities—of which the most 
calamitous is, of course, the loss of South Africa—need ever have 
occurred if only Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham speech had been 
spoken two years earlier at Newcastle on the eve of the General 
Election. The Unionist Party must in any case have been beaten, 
because the Unionist Government had outstayed its welcome, 
and had got “on the nerves” of the Man in the Street, but it 
would only have had an ordinary beating. We should not have 
been smashed, pounded, and pulverised had we gone to the 
country as a united Party with a clearly defined, positive policy 
of Tariff Reform, instead ofas a fortuitous concourse of incoherent 
atoms; we should have emerged as a normal Opposition instead 
of an impotent Opposition, and as such we should have been 
able to exercise sufficient influence to restrain the present Govern- 
ment from its worst outrages. 


GivEN an ordinary Opposition, and the Byles-Seely-Mackarness- 
Churchill gang could have been kept in some semblance of order, 
The Birmi and there would have been less banging, barring, 
e Birming- ‘ , : 

ham Speech and bolting of Imperial doors, and less flouting 

and jibbing at the self-governing Colonies. Mr. 
Haldane might have been prevented from running amok in the 
Army, and Lord Tweedmouth from playing ducks and drakes with 
the Navy, while Ireland would not have sunk to the level of 
Macedonia or the Congo Free State. Above all, South Africa 
would have been effectively retained within the British Empire. 
The effect of the long-delayed Birmingham speech on the political 
situation has been electrical, as may be gathered from comparing the 
by-elections before Mr. Balfour gave us a lead “ understanded of 
the people” with the by-elections since, which have been almost 
in the nature of what the Americans call “a landslide.” No 
political contest turns exclusively on a single issue, but so far as 
any constituency can ever be induced to concentrate on one 
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question, Mid-Devon turned on Tariff Reform, and as a conse- 
quence Captain Morrison Bell converted a Radical majority of 
1200 into a Unionist majority of 600. In South Herefordshire it 
was admittedly the same issue with the same result. Captain 
Percy Clive converted a Radical majority of 300 in 1906 into a 
Unionist majority of 1000 in 1908. As the Unionist candidate 
at Worcester was Mr. E. A. Goulding, one of the ablest and 
staunchest of Tariff Reformers—a politician who may almost be 
said to have recreated the Tariff Reform organisation, and who has 
placed our cause under the deepest obligations by his strenuous 
devotion—it is unnecessary to emphasise the issue, but the poll 
surprised even the most sanguine, as Mr. Goulding multiplied 
the Conservative majority tenfold, raising it from 129 to 1292. 
In South Leeds, in spite of the obstruction of certain local 
Unionist Free Fooders, to whom the Unionist candidate, Mr. 
Neville, was too deferential, we gained a moral victory, as stimu- 
lating to the losers as it is demoralising to the winners. 


1908 1906 
Mr. W. Middlebrook, L. ; . §274 fis . 6200 
Mr. R. J. Neville, U. ; . 4915 ve 2126 
Mr. A. Fox, Lab. . ‘ ; . 2451 wae 4030 


———_ 


L. majority over U. . 3859 wos 4074 


As will be seen, since the General Election 


The total vote has increased . ‘ ; ‘ . 284 
The Unionist vote has increased ’ P : . 2789 
The Liberal vote has decreased . ; ‘ - 926 
The Labour vote has decreased . ; ‘ ‘ . 1879 


The significance of this contest lies in the extraordinary turnover 
of votes from Labour to Unionism, which completely shatters the 
childlike belief of the Labour Party that they can escape the 
vicissitudes of other political parties, and that their polls must 
automatically increase. Even the Cobdenite Press acknowledges 
that this upheaval is due to the progress of Tariff Reform among 
the working classes. The new Member for Leeds, Mr. Middlebrook, 
claims the result as avictory for Free Trade. We wish him joy 
of it. If Free Traders are satisfied with the reduction of a Free 
Trade majority from 4000 to 300, so are we. Should the 
phenomenon repeat itself sufficiently often, there will be hardly a 
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Free Trader in the next House of Commons. As a matter of fact 
South Leeds has caused consternation throughout the Ministerial 
ranks, as in the face of these figures no sitting Liberal feels 
secure, and even the Labour Members are beginning to realise 
their hideous blunder in presenting the Unionist Party with a 
monopoly of such a magnificent asset as Tariff Reform. Unionists 
are not unnaturally elated, and the great Tariff Reform meetings 
held in London in the midst of these joyful events, which were 
signalised by many stirring speeches, reflected the general jubila- 
tion. 


HirHEerto luck seemed to be against us, though in reality what 
we chose to call bad luck was largely our own bad management 
in allowing Unionist policy to remain a subject of 
Need for : 
Pesan speculation for four years. As a consequence we 
Effort have wandered long in the wilderness, and now at 
last the Promised Land is on the horizon. But we 
are not there yet, and the Observer, which is edited by one of the 
keenest political intellects in the country, wisely reminds our 
optimists of the tremendous task confronting an Opposition which 
has to win no less than 200 seats before securing a Parliamentary 
majority. Unionism is unquestionably the strongest of the three 
parties into which politics are now permanently divided in the 
industrial boroughs which hold the key to the position, and Tariff 
Reform is the only vital force in Unionism; but because we are 
manifesting such strength, we may expect to see some effort to 
patch up a temporary compact between our opponents, the 
Labour and Liberal parties, with the object of terminating these 
disastrous triangular contests. We are not so clear as some 
of our contemporaries that Labour candidatures are advan- 
tageous to Tariff Reformers, because although they may divide 
the so-called Free Trade forces, the Free Trade of the Labour 
Party is a very thin veneer, and the third candidate like- 
wise divides the’ anti-Ministerial forces, and thus prevents 
Unionism from securing the full benefit of the swing of the pen- 
dulum. The columns of the Clarion teach us that Socialists 
despise Liberals even more than they dislike Unionists, and under 
no circumstances would the followers of Mr. Hyndman (who 
contributes a most interesting article to this number) vote Liberal, 
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so if there were no Labour candidate the Opposition would be 
more likely to secure the Labour vote than the Ministerial nominee, 
even though, as the Observer points out, Tariff Reformers are the 
only party “capable of stopping the Socialist advance.” In any 
case Tariff Reformers should realise that they have now reached 
the critical point, “and far from slackening their energies, they 
must redouble their efforts.”” To name only one of our difficulties, 
we may at some time or another have to consider the formation 
of another Unionist Government. Do any of us desire to see “the 
old gangin the old places,”’ even though most of the old gang are 
tumbling over one another in their anxiety to advocate Tariff 
Reform, now that “the cat” has so clearly jumped our way, while 
not a few ex-wobblers have persuaded themselves that they were 
Tariff Reformers years before Mr. Chamberlain ? 


ALTHOUGH up to the time of writing Ministers have not produced 
any of their new contentious legislation, there have been several 
interesting debates in both Houses of Parliament, 
which considerations of space compel us to con- 
dense. Much attention has naturally been bestowed 
on the deplorable plight of Western Ireland, and the Irish 
Secretary has been given more than one opportunity of making 
an exhibition of himself which he has not been slow to seize. In 
the whole history of administration there is no more abject figure 
than Mr. Birrell, and it is only necessary to read any one of his 
speeches to understand the abominations being perpetrated by 
that section of the Irish population who have never emerged from 
the tribal stage, and who have now a man after their own heart 
in Dublin Castle. The arraignment of his administration, which 
has been driven home with so much power by Sir Edward Carson 
and other Unionists, should at any rate enable us to clear our 
minds of cant, however much Mr. Birrell may continue to cant. 
The flat refusal of the Executive to take any steps to vindicate 
the law, except by abortive prosecutions, of which there have 
been a record number during the last few months, simply means 
that the whole influence of the administration is now thrown into 
the lawless scale, and as Mr. Birrell, in the same speech in which 
he made his confessions of ineptitude, reiterated that he was a 
Home Ruler, it is easy to fathom the motive of his policy, and it 
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is not uncharitable to assume, in spite of his lachrymose dis- 
claimers, that the government of Ireland is being deliberately 
made impossible in order that the “predominant partner” may 
be induced in despair to try an experiment in Separatism, after 
which our Unionist Birrell, Lord Dudley, also hankers. This 
manceuvre is too transparent even to impose on the present 
House of Commons. Ireland is not being governed at the pre- 
sent time according to any avowable English ideas. It is being 
governed according to Mr. Birrell’s conception of Irish ideas. He 
dances to the piping of the Nationalists, and his every public 
utterance is punctuated by rebel applause. 


Tue so-called “lull” in crime is just as much the result of a 
corrupt compact between Mr. Birrell and the Roman Catholic 
Th ; ,, Hierarchy, whereby the former has undertaken to 
e “Lull : ; 

sell the Nonconformist conscience for a mess of 
pottage, as is the repatriation of Chinese coolies from the Trans- 
vaal the result of another corrupt compact between Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and General Botha, whereby the former 
promised to guarantee a loan of five million pounds, thus putting 
at least £50,000 a year into Boer pockets, and the latter under- 
took to help the Liberal Government to redeem inconvenient 
electioneering pledges at the expense of the mining industry. 
The bargain is of course as hotly denied in the one case as it was 
in the other, and with as little effect. What is the use of such 
“deals” unless their authors are prepared to repudiate their 
existence? Take Mr. Birrell’s own version of his “ interview” 
with Cardinal Logue, an incident which even he could not conceal 
because too many people were aware ofit. The House of Commons 
was seriously asked to believe that Mr. Birrell summoned Cardinal 
Logue, “the simplest and most devout Christian man I think I ever 
met,” and delivered him a lecture on the Irish University question. 
“T never asked him anything about the University Bill, but told 
him the lines on which we were proceeding, and suggested that he 
might hereafter perhaps tell me what he thought of them, and 
made no proposals or suggestions to him of any kind; cattle- 
driving was not mentioned.” We may be sure that the Cardinal, 
‘“‘who seemed to me to think of nothing so much as the spiritual 


interests of his country,” even though he struck Mr. Birrell as 
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being so simple, did not fail to let the Chief Secretary know the 
views of the Catholic Hierarchy upon the creation of an Irish 
University with the requisite clerical “atmosphere”; nor is it 
rash to infer that these terms will be embodied in the Bill which 
Mr. Birrell is pledged to force down the throats of British Unde- 
nominationalists, or that these pliable politicians will ultimately 
swallow this disagreeable dose, even though they may make many 
wry faces over it. In return for his complaisance, there is an 
understanding about which Mr. Birrell need not be so squeamish, 
as it has been openly discussed on the platform, that he is to be 
“given a chance,” or in other words there will not be more 
outrages than the British Democracy can stomach pending the 
creation of a Jesuit University in Dublin. 


THERE were innumerable other gems in this inimitable speech 
(February 3), as, for instance, the suggestion that the chief func- 
.._ tion of juries is not to acquit the innocent or to 

A Study in ‘ ‘ 
Boycotting convict the guilty, but to let the Government 
know “ what are the feelings of the people.” We 
had hitherto imagined that this was a Parliamentary function. 
While refusing to make any attempt to suppress boycotting, 
Mr. Birrell declared, “I detest it; I loathe it. It is a 
negation of Christianity, a repudiation of humanity, as many 
bad names as you can put upon it.” Thanks to the Observer 
and the Daily Mazl, the British public now understand what 
an Irish boycott means. The story was originally told by 
the victim in the Duchess of St. Albans’ drawing-room on 
February 10, it was subsequently reproduced in our public-spirited 
contemporaries, and we are glad to think that it is likely to be 
retailed from a thousand platforms. Mr. Persse belongs to a 
highly respected family settled in Galway for three hundred years. 
Three years ago he became tenant of Woodville Farm, near 
Loughrea, at a large rent on a thirty years lease, from which 
moment he has been subjected to a persecution which only a man 
of unconquerable character could have survived. No one had 
been evicted to make room for Mr. Persse. Woodville was not a 
grazing “ranche,” but an agricultural holding, and he is wholly 
unconscious of ever having violated the unwritten law of the 
League. And yet, as the Observer points out, “his life is made 
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a hell upon earth,” simply because his neighbours covet his 
land, and seek to drive him from the country in order to divide 
the spoils. His first intimation of coming trouble was the follow- 
ing threatening letter: “Sir,—if you purche (purchase) Wood- 
ville, you must at least suffer the loss of an arm or leg. Bring a 
coffin with you if you have pluck to venture.—R.I.P.” Directly 
he took possession in January 1905, his sixteen labourers were 
summoned before the local branch of the League and ordered to 
stop work. He protested to the secretary, who only replied, “1 
have got you in a trap and I will keep you there,” since when he 
has had to employ emergency men from a distance. Five of the 
sixteen labourers returned the following winter asking for work 
because they were nearly starving. Mr. Persse pointed out the risks 
they ran byreturning. ‘‘They answered they would have to take 
their chances. A few nights afterwards three had their cottages 
fired into, the other two had their windows smashed with stones.” 
The baker was forbidden to supply Mr. Persse with bread, and 
for the last two years he has had to bake all his breadathome. A 
German clockmaker in a neighbouring town, on being asked to 
make some trifling repairs, declared “Not for twenty pounds 
would I touch it.” All his supplies come by parcels post or by 
train. “The man I send to fetch them has to be accompanied 
by an escort of police. The men I send to work in my fields 
must also be escorted by armed policemen.” 


Mr. PerssE himself can never leave his house without being 
accompanied by three policemen. Last year a man who bought 
his timber was intimidated from accepting delivery. 

11 on Earth 
sleet The house of another man from whom he bought 
fuel was fired into. 


When I was about to begin mowing my fields were planted with iron spikes, 
hundreds of them, which prevented the use of a mowing-machine. A grave was 
dug, provided with a headstone, and decorated with flowers. I was awakened 
in the middle of one night by the noise of a great crowd below. Standing in 
my night-shirt at the bedroom window, I saw a mob about, as I thought, to 
attack the house. I was on the point of firing when my wife said, “ Do not 
shoot, the light is behind you. They can see you too well; you will be killed.” 
T went downstairs, By this time, seeing lights in the house, the mob began to 
move away. I now realised that they were driving off my cattle. As I opened 
the door they surged past, sweeping the cattle with them. Though they had 
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three encounters with the police, they succeeded in carrying off eléven out of 
fifty head. That crowd was under almost military direction. I heard the 
regular words of command given. 

Last December a friend giving a shooting-party explained that 
he could not invite a boycotted person because he would not be 
able to get any beaters, but he asked a nephew of Mr. Persse. As 
soon as his presence was noticed, the beaters refused to work unless 
this gentleman withdrew. He refused to leave. The beaters went 
away—all except two or three whose houses were fired into a 
night or two afterwards. It is not only great landlords and big 
farmers who are thus treated. 

Similar, and even greater, tyranny is practised upon small owners, but more 
often than not nothing is heard of these outrages, for the victims are so alarmed 
that for fear of worse they prefer to mend the windows and conceal, and even 
deny, the damage rather than make a complaint. The reason why there are 
not more murders is that murder is not necessary. The victims are so frightened 
that they do as they are ordered, when ordered. 

Two Galway neighbours, an old lady and her son, were greeted 
with a volley on leaving church. ‘She was badly wounded in 
the body, the young man in the face. He called upon the crowd 
to come to the assistance of his mother. They jeered at him.” 
Take this incident again: 

There is a widow living near me who spent most of her life in America. 
When her husband died there she came back to the old country with the little 
money he had left. She bought a farm and cottage. She, too, was attacked. 
She offered to give up her place if she could be repaid the money it had cost her. 
She is boycotted, too. She wrote to me a short time ago in great distress, 
asking me to buy her cattle and proposing to send it over to my place at mid- 
night. I answered that I was in trouble enough, but having pity on her would 
take her stock if she could not dispose of it otherwise. She then arranged with 
a young relative to take her cattle for sale to a distant fair. There in the 
middle of the fair, in the presence of hundreds, he was knocked down senseless, 
and there was not a man there who would give evidence. 

Wecannot accept Mr. Birrell’s doctrine that “minorities must 
suffer’ at any rate to this extent, and we would suggest that the 
humanitarians of the Congo Reform Association and the Balkan 
Committee should devote their superabundant energies to Western 
Ireland otherwise we may see the formation of “ Associations” 
and “Committees” in Belgium, Germany, and elsewhere, for the 
purpose of arousing the civilised world to the shocking state ol 
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Amone other topics besides Ireland debated in the House of 
Commons was India (January 31), when Mr. John Morley gave 
a dressing down to “ Paget, M.P.,” in the person 
of Dr. Rutherford who, on the strength of a six 
weeks cold weather tour, proposed to turn India 
inside out and upside down, after which Sir Edward Grey 
resisted equally foolish proposals concerning Egypt. On another 
occasion (February 5), Lord Robert Cecil attacked the chicanery 
of Mr. McKenna, who employs every available administrative 
resource to make things hot for educational institutions with 
which he has no sympathy. On the following day (February 6), 
Sir Edward Grey made another weighty speech. against a mis- 
chievous motion from the Opposition Benches expressing regret 
that the British delegates at the Hague Conference had not 
forwarded the cause of international disarmament by assenting 
to the principle of immunity of the enemy’s merchant vessels 
other than carriers of contraband of war. The Foreign Minister 
riddled the legend, which was originally “made in Berlin,” 
and taken up by our pro-German Press, whence it has found 
its way into the House of Commons, that we should have 
promoted Disarmament by this concession, or that we had any- 
thing to gain by surrendering the strongest weapon of the strongest 
Sea-power. On the same day Sir Gilbert Parker vainly en- 
deavoured to secure some redress for the unfortunate Englishmen 
who are being hounded out of the Transvaal Civil Service because 
they are not Boers. No Englishmen need apply for justice tothe 
present Colonial Office. On February 10, the debate on the 
Address being concluded, Mr. Samuel, Under-Secretary for the 
Home Office, brought in a Bill for the Protection of Children, which 
has been received with general approval, after which Mr. Haldane 
produced the first of the supplementary estimates required to 
finance his Territorial Army—its cost will be its only solid and 
constant feature. On February 11 there was a significant discus- 
sion on Railway Nationalisation, which elicited a notable 
speech from Mr. Lloyd-George reviewing the whole railway 
problem, and admitting the need for a general inquiry into our 
present system, which is unsatisfactory to all parties. The 
nationalisation of British railways is a large order, which would 
hardly commend itself to the majority of Englishmen, if only on 
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account of its colossal cost, but we confess that we should have 
no objection to seeing Mr. Lloyd-George experimentalise with 
the South Eastern and Chatham. No change in its fortunes 
could possibly injure the unfortunate public subject to its minis- 
trations. 


Amone the topics debated by the Peers were the treatment of 
our Indian fellow subjects in the Transvaal, raised in a sympa- 
thetic speech by Lord Ampthill, who was powerfully 
supported by Lord Roberts and Lord Curzon, 
though happily, no thanks to the Home Govern- 
ment, the difficulty had been disposed of before the debate. It 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the exhaustive discussion of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement, which was initiated in the Lords in an 
elaborate speech of conspicuous ability by Lord Curzon, and in 
the Commons with no less skill by Lord Percy, because not only 
is the agreement a fait accompli, but likewise a chose juge. There 
is a general consensus of opinion that although his Majesty’s 
Ministers may not have made a very wonderful bargain—the 
Persian Convention being especially open to animadversion—it 
was probably the best bargain that could have been made at the 
time, and quite as good a bargain as any other British Ministry 
would have made under the circumstances. The real importance 
of the transaction is that a definite written Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment replaces the somewhat illusory assurances which had hitherto 
characterised and compromised Anglo-Russian relations, and 
almost all our leading statesmen anticipate a consequent im- 
provement in the mutual relations of two Powers who have 
pin-pricked one another for more than fifty years, exclusively for 
the benefit of the tertius gaudens, and upon whose future cordial 
co-operation the peace of Europe largely depends. Criticisms on 
the Agreement have been rather the criticisms of local experts 
than the criticism of statesmen seeing our Foreign policy steadily 
and seeingit whole. The entente cordiale with France, which is now 
so generally popular on both sides of the Channel, sprang from a 
not dissimilar settlement of outstanding Anglo-French differences. 
May we not hope that Sir Edward Grey’s handiwork will produce 
as valuable fruits as Lord Lansdowne’s? In any case, it is the 
duty of all good Englishmen to do what in them lies to promote 
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an Anglo-Russian entente, even though they do not underrate the 
internal obstacles and external enemies to any such development. 
The German Emperor will stick at nothing to stop it, but his 
opposition should only serve to stimulate Russian and British 
statesmanship. The hopes aroused by the Agreement in friendly 
foreign quarters are referred to by M. André Mévil, one of the 
best-informed Frenchmen, at the close of a remarkable article 
which is the distinguishing feature of this number of the National 
Review. 


Senor Franco’s heroic effort to cleanse the cesspool of Portu- 
guese politics ended in a terrible tragedy on February 1, 
when King Carlos and the Crown Prince were 
The murdered in cold blood as they were driving 
Portuguese . ‘ : 
Tragedy in a carriage with the Queen and Prince Manuel 
through one of the chief thoroughfares of Lisbon 
on their return from Villa Viciosa to the Royal Palace. 
The escape of the rest of the party was miraculous, as the 
assassins, armed with carbines, fired repeated shots point- 
blank at the royal carriage before they were struck down. The 
Dictatorship had been growing more and more unpopular, chiefly 
because it involved the retrenchment of hosts of needy, greedy, 
useless officials, who had acquired a vested interest to batten on 
the State, and who, on their dismissal, reinforced the otherwise 
insignificant Republican party. The butchery of the Royal 
Family was the appointed punishment for their steadfast support 
of the Dictator. The King appears to have been amply warned 
of his danger, but to have despised all precautions, and no escort 
accompanied the royal carriage. Happily the ghastly success of 
the miscreants stopped short of complete annihilation, and King 
Manuel reigns in his father’s stead. Although the crime has 
caused a thrill of horror throughout the civilised world, and 
evoked immense sympathy for the stricken but gallant Queen, 
and the admirable young King, according to the Times corres- 
pondent it is viewed with “incredible equanimity” by the 
Portuguese, who are demonstrating their regard for the regi- 
cides. There must be something very rotten in the state 
of Denmark. The country had apparently become hardened to 
political brigandage, and resented the late king’s attempt to 
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protect his people from their politicians. In the interests of 
pacification Senor Franco has gone into exile, and a Government 
representing all the monarchical parties has been formed and is 
now busily engaged in restoring the status quo ante by repealing 
the measures of the devoted statesman to whom history will 
be juster than his compatriots. 


Mr. GrorGE MEREDITH, who was once described by Mr. John 
Morley as the only man of genius he had ever known, celebrated 

his eightieth birthday on February 12. The 
7. dith’s occasion was made memorable by a unique demon- 
Birthday stration of affectionate admiration by the whole 

educated world, which seems anxious to atone in 
his old age for the cold neglect with which Mr. Meredith has 
laboured throughout the greater part of his life. Although 
without any tinge of that vanity which seems to be almost 
inseparable from literature, Mr. Meredith cannot help enjoying 
the appreciation which, though so long withheld, has now come 
in overwhelming measure. His talk is no less wonderful than 
his books, and that he may long be spared is the prayer of all 
who know him and love him. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAGE OF INTERNATIONAL 
DIPLOMACY 


As German diplomacy was unable to prevent the consummation 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance, which was not only concluded in 
spite of Germany, but for the express purpose of combating her 
pretensions to the hegemony of Europe, that Power devoted 
herself to diverting the attention and activity of the new allies 
from European affairs—a tolerably efficacious method of nullify- 
ing an alliance with an exclusively European object. On the 
conclusion of the Dual Alliance the Machiavellis of Berlin 
whispered to Russia that her future lay in Asia, and to France 
that England was her only enemy. 

It will be remembered that after the fateful interview between 
Prince Lobanof, the Russian Chancellor, and M. Hanotaux, the 
French Foreign Minister, Russia embarked on her Far Eastern 
policy, while France became enmeshed in the Bahr-el-Gazal—the 
partners thus turning their backs on one another and completely 
sterilising the alliance. It was at the urgent instance of Germany 
that Russia and France joined hands with her in preventing 
Japan from gratifying a long-standing ambition to appropriate 
Port Arthur after the successful conclusion of her war with China. 
This intervention was justified by an appeal to the necessity of 
upholding the “integrity of China.” The pretext was plausible, 
and if the new Triplice of Russia, Germany, and France had 
subsequently constituted themselves the guardians of Chinese 
integrity, and had consecrated their energies in the Far East to 
that object, the intervention of Simonosaki would have been 
intelligible. 

But to Germany the “integrity of China” was simply a 


convenient formula for entangling Russia in a disastrous policy 
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of which France was made the accomplice. Nor did Germany 
long conceal her game, which consisted in creating complications 
and in precipitating Russia into an enterprise which, by tieing 
her hands in Asia, would gradually reduce her to the position 
of a quantité négligeable in Europe. With a cynical contempt 
for the ‘‘integrity of China,” on behalf of which she had 
induced Russia and France to intervene after the Treaty of 
Simonosaki, Germany on November 14, 1897, suddenly seized 
Kiao-chau, a magnificent harbour at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Pechili, the opportune massacre of some of her nationals 
having decided her to violate Chinese integrity. It would have 
been difficult to exhibit a more audacious disregard for inter- 
national convenances. 

The hook was cunningly and temptingly baited, and Russia 
was not long in biting. Four months later, on March 28, 1898, 
Russian troops entered Port Arthur. 

The effect of these treacherous proceedings upon Japan was 
disastrous. This young, ardent, ambitious, patriotic community, 
determined to play a great réle in the Far East, restrained herself 
at the moment, and resolved to bide her time. As the needs of 
her own expansion required that Japan should gain a footing on 
the mainland, she could not consent to allow Russia to bar the 
way by establishing herself both in Manchuria and Korea. At 
the close of 1901 Russo-Japanese antagonism wore a sufficiently 
anxious aspect. After the Boxer Rising, which had provoked 
the intervention of the Powers, Russia occupied Manchuria, on the 
ground that she must secure her own frontiers against Chinese 
aggression. To the Japanese this was an aggravation of the 
acquisition of Port Arthur, while the Russo-Chinese Agreement 
concerning Manchuria was regarded in Tokyo as a virtual 
annexation of that country by Russia. 

From that moment France became apprehensive as to the 
possible consequences of the growing rivalry of Russia and Japan. 
The subject was discussed between Nicholas II. and President 
Loubet at Compiégne in September 1901, when M. Loubet 
impressed on his illustrious guest the necessity of preserving peace 
no less in the interests of Russia than in those of the Dual 
Alliance. The Emperor declared that he entirely shared this 
wise opinion, and assured him that Russia would never declare war 
against Japan. 
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It was considered in Tokyo that the situation only admitted 
of two logical solutions—either an understanding between 
Russia and Japan, founded on an equitable division of their 
respective spheres of influence, or war. In justice to Japan, 
it must be recognised that she endeavoured at the outset to 
secure a pacific settlement, and in the spring of 1901 the 
Marquis Ito was sent to Europe. The Tokyo Government 
thought that France, as at once the ally of Russia and the 
friend of Japan, should play the part of intermediary in such 
delicate negotiations, and accordingly the Marquis Ito in the first 
instance came to Paris. Contrary to prejudiced, misleading, and 
inaccurate assertions, he received the welcome from the French 
Government which he was entitled to expect. M. Delcassé, 
then Foreign Minister, was most favourably and actively dis- 
posed towards an entente between the two Powers, and so 
successful were his efforts on its behalf that in the early days 
of 1902 such an understanding appeared on the eve of realisation. 
But whether it was the tardiness of Russia in making up her 
mind, or the development of fresh pretensions on the side of 
Japan, or from both causes combined, the fact remains that 
instead of the proposed Russo-Japanese Agreement, to which 
both France and England could not fail to have acceded, a formal 
treaty of alliance between Japan and Great Britain was 
signed in London on January 30, 1902. Thus disappeared the 
strongest hope of preserving peace in the Far East. German 
policy triumphed for the moment. A conflagration among these 
four Powers would have made her the arbiter of all their destinies. 
M. Delcassé realised that the only way of escaping the threaten- 
ing peril was to effect an understanding between France and 
Great Britain, and the clarity of his vision has been confirmed 
by subsequent events. 

It cannot be denied that but for the clairvoyance of M. Del- 
cassé France must have been inevitably drawn into the maélstrom 
on the occasion of the North Sea incident in the autumn of 1904. 
The statesman who was able to ward off this peril is surely 
entitled to the gratitude of his countrymen; but alas! we all 
know the reward he received. Such ingratitude is all the more 
unpardonable in that Germany never forgave the French 
Minister who defeated her schemes and exposed her intrigues. In 
1908 Japan felt that she was capable of coping with Russia. On 
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the other hand, it must be recognised that Russia was quite 
unprepared for war, as she was in the throes of reorganising her 
Far Eastern forces. Her troops were ill-equipped, her railway was 
unfinished, her fortifications were incomplete, her arsenal and 
harbour at Port Arthur were inadequate. In a word, her offensive 
power in the Far East was non-existent, while her defensive 
resources were, generally speaking, vulnerable and incapable of 
prolonged effort. Moreover, her internal situation was precarious, 
and any serious external complication might produce a general 
convulsion. Japan wasaware of this. She could hardly, indeed, 
ignore it, considering that M. Plehve, then the most powerful 
Minister in Russia, made no secret of his anxiety, and declared 
everywhere that the state of Russia forbade the idea of war with 
Japan. 

Until the fatal moment French public opinion was influ- 
enced by the optimism prevalent in Russian circles, which 
resolutely refused to believe in the possibility of a war which 
Russia did not want. In spite of allegations to the contrary, 
French diplomacy was better informed, and did not share these 
illusions. It was recognised in competent quarters that when 
once two parties are face to face either of them who may wish to 
do sois ina position to precipitate a conflict, and the categorical and 
detailed telegrams from the distinguished French Minister in Tokyo, 
M. Harmant, left little room for doubt as to the bellicose intentions 
of Japan. At this time the well-informed newspapers and news 
agencies of Great Britain, appreciating the actual situation, pub- 
lished alarming information from day to day. French public 
opinion, which had never grasped the peril of the position, was 
content, when the inevitable moment arrived, to throw the blame 
for its own optimism on to French diplomacy, which was charged 
with disastrous blindness. 

But it is not true to say that our diplomacy, foreseeing 
nothing, did nothing to prevent the outbreak of a war which 
must for the time being annihilate the Dval Alliance, and thereby 
compromise the external interests of the country. If shortly 
before the commencement of hostilities M. Delcassé allowed it to 
be known that he still hoped that war might be avoided,* it did 


* I shall show later on that between January 26 and February 4, 1904, 
there was good reason for this belief in Paris. 
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not follow that he regarded it as a chimera; still less did it mean 
that he had abandoned himself to self-complacent optimism, and 
did nothing towards the diplomatic adjustment of the dangerous 
differences between Russia and Japan. A Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is not called upon to reveal diplomatic secrets to every 
passer-by, nor to disclose the incidents of current negotiations. 
It may be as well for him to conceal his apprehensions. It is 
credibly asserted that M. Delcassé replied in the following signi- 
ficant terms to a friend who called his attention to the criticism 
directed against his foreign policy of having neither foreseen 
nor prevented the Russo-Japanese War: “I await until those 
reproaches are made from the tribune of the Chamber. I should 
leave the Minister of Foreign Affairs to deal with them as seemed 
best to him, for there is no lack of conclusive arguments at his dis- 
posal in the archives of the Quai d Orsay.” It would be difficult 
to speak more precisely. It was recognised at the Quai d’Orsay 
that Japan was determined to attack Russia should the latter 
remain intransigeant as regards Korea. Accordingly our diplomacy 
refused to allow itself to be deluded. Realising the gravity of 
the situation, it exerted itself to dissipate a danger which had 
day by day become more menacing. Unfortunately, the tardi- 
ness, the hesitations, and above all the divergence of views in the 
councils of Russia paralysed the conciliatory action of France. 
Let us examine the facts. 

In the spring of 1903 the latent conflict between Russia and 
Japan suddenly took an acute turn. Even in Russia many 
sagacious men, of whom the most sagacious was Count Lamsdorff, 
had no illusions as to the danger of the storm brewing in the 
Far East. Some months previously Count Witte, on returning 
from a trip to the Far East, addressed a memorandum to the 
Emperor, emphasising the gravity of Russo-Japanese antagonism, 
and advising a temporary solution by means of a compromise 
which would satisfy Japanese aspirations concerning Korea. In 
the month of May 1903 General Kuropatkin, then Minister of 
War, was sent to Manchuria and Japan on the triple mission of 
ascertaining the best means of preparing for war, of studying the 
military power of Japan, as well as the possible bases of a Far 
Kastern entente with that country. Before Kuropatkin started, 
on the eve of the Emperor’s departure to Moscow, there was an 
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important Ministerial Council, presided over by the Sovereign, at 
which the War Minister’s mission was discussed. On this occasion 
General Kuropatkin expressed himself emphatically. He was 
opposed to a war with Japan, for which Russia was at that time ill 
prepared, and which would require 300,000 men and would cost 
£80,000,000. In his view it would be wiser to conclude an 
arrangement with Japan establishing the peace of the Far East on 
a permanent basis. 

It was, therefore, in a conciliatory spirit and with a concilia- 
tory object that the Russian War Minister went to Manchuria 
and Japan, reaching Tokyo on June 12, via Simonosaki, having 
previously visited Port Arthur. The Shiba Palace, an anneze of 
the Imperial Palace, was placed at hisdisposal. He was received 
by the Emperor, the Empress, and the Heir-Apparent, and was 
generally overwhelmed with civilities. He reviewed all the troops 
in garrison, visited every military establishment, and had a long 
interview with the Japanese War Minister. As it was understood 
that General Kuropatkin had no special diplomatic powers, but 
had merely come on a military mission, he entered upon no 
pourparlers with Japanese statesmen. But it isno secret to well- 
informed Russians that his brief sojourn at Tokyo confirmed his 
view that Japan was a formidable military Power, and strength- 
ened his pacific inclinations. On June 16 he left the Japanese 
capital, travelling via Kyoto and Kobe to Port Arthur. 

Public opinion in Japan was apprehensive lest the journey of 
General Kuropatkin should encourage the Japanese Government 
to conclude some arrangement with Russia which would not 
completely satisfy national aspirations, and a Memorandum con- 
taining the signatures of numerous personages, and urging the 
necessity of war with Russia, was submitted to the Japanese 
Cabinet, while seven professors of the University of Tokyo went 
on a deputation to impress the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Baron Komura, with the desirability of exchanging Korea against 
Manchuria. The Press generally showed itself unfavourable to 
Russia, and extolled the alliance with England. The Nichi-Nichi, 
the Marquis Ito’s organ, which is by way of being a moderate 
paper, was exceedingly severe in its strictures on Russian policy 
in Manchuria. In a word, both public opinion and Press already 
gave vent to those anti- Russian sentiments which later on reached 
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a pitch of exasperation. Both seemed equally anxious to enforce 
an energetic policy upon the Government. 

On this, his second visit to Port Arthur, General Kuropatkin 
held a Council of War, attended by Admiral Alexeieff, then 
Governor of Port Arthur; the Russian Ministers at Pekin and 
Seoul; M. Pokotilof, Director of the Russo-Chinese Bank in Pekin; 
General Deosino, the Russian Military Attaché in China; and 
the Russian Commissioners in Manchuria and the Governors of 
the adjoining Siberian provinces, as also General Wogack, who 
in 1900 had played a considerable part in the events of Tchi-li 
The latter had come from St. Petersburg by special train. At 
this Council of War General Kuropatkin once more expounded 
his views with perfect frankness. He urged that Russia, 
whose organisation and military preparations in Manchuria 
were absolutely insufficient, especially vis-a-vis such a formidable 
adversary, should endeavour at all costs to come to terms 
with Japan, and should be prepared to limit her expansion in 
the Far East. Unfortunately his advice was unpalatable to 
those who were inciting Russia to play a predominant part 
both in Manchuria and Korea. M. Besobrasof and his financial 
group, who already had designs on Northern Korea, were among 
these extreme expansionists, whose views were shared by 
Admiral Alexeieff. They were all unanimous in regarding 
General Kuropatkin’s moderation as a danger which must be 
disposed of, and they not unnaturally feared that he might 
succeed in convincing {the naturally pacific Emperor. So they 
resolved to anticipate his return to St. Petersburg, and to destroy 
in advance the possible effect of his conciliatory advice, and 
accordingly M. Besobrasof was sent home by special train, and 
on reaching St. Petersburg at once opened operations, pleading 
the cause of Far Eastern expansion with much warmth. He 
explained that this policy could only be carried to a successful 
conclusion under some independent energetic leader invested with 
full diplomatic and extensive military powers, and he succeeded 
in convincing Nicholas II. that Admiral Alexeieff, who enjoyed 
the complete confidence of all Russians in the Far East, was the 
man for this post, and on July 30 a ukase was issued appointing 
Admiral Alexeieff Viceroy of the Far East, with all the powers 
stipulated by M. Besobrasof. The creation of a Far Eastern 
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Viceroyalty was the decisive episode which precipitated events. 
It was interpreted in Japan as signifying that Russia was deter- 
mined to act, and its effect was enhanced by knowledge of the 
insidious intrigue by which it had been brought about. 

Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whose pacific and conciliatory sentiments are incontestable, was 
both irritated by the Imperial decision, which made it impossible 
for him to continue negotiations with Japan, and apprehensive 
as to the consequences of subordinating Russian policy to the 
personal ambitions and interests of this particular clique. The 
episode was all the more regrettable as the Tokyo Government 
had only a few days previously made direct overtures to the 
Government of St. Petersburg with the object of concluding an 
arrangement. 

In September (1903) the Tsar went to Skiernevice, Miirzsteg, and 
Darmstadt. On the 24th of that month Count Lamsdorff joined 
his Imperial Majesty at Darmstadt, and accompanied him on his 
visit to Austria, where he discussed Macedonian affairs with Count 
Goluchowski, and subsequently returned with his Sovereign to 
Darmstadt. He endeavoured to bring home to Nicholas II. the 
danger of withdrawing the control of the controversy with Japan 
from the Imperial Chancery, and being apparently unable to 
make any impression, he asked to be allowed to resign. But the 
Emperor besought him to remain, declaring that there was at the 
time absolutely no danger, and that on his (the Emperor’s) return 
to St. Petersburg Count Lamsdorff should resume control of the 
Far Eastern negotiations. Unfortunately, on leaving Germany 
the Russian Empress became ill at Skiernevice, and the Imperial 
family did not return to St. Petersburg until it was too late. 

During the absence of the Russian Sovereign Admiral 
Alexeieff and his counsellors, having a free field, actively prose- 
cuted their expansionist policy. The operations of the Yalu 
Wood Company on the northern frontier of Korea acquired 
considerable importance at this time, as detachments of Cossacks 
were sent in its interests to patrol the banks of the Yalu, an act 
which caused no little irritation in Japan, where the exaspera- 
tion against Russia steadily developed, and war was regarded 
as inevitable, popular feeling being inflamed by the circulation 
of such rumours as that, e.g., Russia was building forts on 
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Korean soil, and though this was energetically denied in St. 
Petersburg the démenti excited considerable incredulity in Japan. 
It will be readily realised that such circumstances and such an 
atmosphere were highly unfavourable to diplomatic negotiations, 
all the more as it was obvious that Russian councils were divided, 
owing to the conflicting views of the Imperial Chancery and the 
Viceroyalty of the Far East, which not unnaturally gave the 
Japanese the impression that her adversary did not want to come 
to terms, and was merely seeking to gain time. 

The Japanese Note, published after the declaration of war, 
shows that the Tokyo Government mistrusted Admiral Alexeieff’s 
diplomacy, and desired that the negotiations should be con- 
ducted in St. Petersburg by Count Lamsdorff, whose modera.- 
tion and straightforwardness Japan appreciated. In the words 
of this Note, “From the outset the Japanese Government 
desired that the negotiations should take place in St. Petersburg 
between its representative and the Russian Foreign Minister, 
in order that as speedy a settlement as possible might be 
reached. But as the Russian Government absolutely declined 
to negotiate in St. Petersburg, on account, it was said, of the 
journeys abroad of the Tsar, and for various other reasons, it was 
decided to carry on negotiations in Tokyo.” This signal blunder 
of withdrawing the transaction from the Imperial Chancery in St. 
Petersburg had a deplorable effect, and may perhaps be regarded 
as the principal cause of the subsequent war. 

Admiral Alexeiefi’s negotiations dragged on until January 16, 
1904, Japan desired to be master of Korea, and her diplomacy was 
directed to that object. Russia, or rather the Far Eastern section 
of the Russian Government, would not consider this claim except 
on conditions unacceptable to Tokyo, such as the establishment 
of a neutral zone comprising all the peninsula north of the thirty 
ninth degree, z.e., about one-third of the territory of Korea, while 
also stipulating that no strategic use should be made of any part 
of the peninsula. Japan retaliated by disputing all the rights 
acquired by Russia in Manchuria. No solution was possible in 
the face of these competing claims. The situation went from bad 
to worse, and it was only after January 16, when Japan tele- 


graphed her final proposals to Admiral Alexeieff, that it took a 
turn for the better. 
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At that moment Count Lamsdorff, after a desperate effort to 
make the Emperor realise the peril of the aggressive Alexeieff 
policy, obtained authority to resume control of the negotia- 
tions, and to make the concessions necessary to bring them to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The French Government was informed 
of this happy decision of the Russian Emperor, and took the 
opportunity of once more representing to the Government of St. 
Petersburg the desirability of a peaceful issue of the controversy, 
The British Government entirely approved the action of France, 
and the Quai d’Orsay was assured by Downing Street that Great 
Britain would give identical advice to her ally. Count Lamsdorff 
informed the French that Russia was only too anxious to bring 
the controversy to a speedy and satisfactory close, and by the 
end of January the Chanceries of Europe were entitled to regard 
the situation as saved. 

On January 25, M. Kurino the Japanese Minister in St. 
Petersburg, on the instructions of his Government, requested 
Count Lamsdorff to indicate the approximate date when Russia 
would reply to the last Japanese proposals. In this connection 
the Official Messenger published some days after the opening of 
hostilities, the following statement: ‘“‘M. Kurino was informed 
that his Imperial Majesty, after having consulted the responsible 
administrators and the Viceroy of the Far East, had deigned to 
appoint a Special Council to draw up Russia’s answer, which 
would meet on January 15 (28), and that in all probability the 
Imperial decision would not be taken before January 20 
(February 2).” 

I do not know whether, as is asserted in this communiqué, 
Count Lamsdorff informed M. Kurino of the meeting of this 
Special Council, but I am in a position to affirm that on 
January 25 the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs promised 
M. Kurino that Russia would deliver her reply on February 2, 
and that that reply would satisfy Japan, because it would recognise 
Japanese influence in Korea, on condition that she did not erect 
fortifications in the northern part of the peninsula. Thus, without 
striking a single blow or spending a single farthing, Japan would 
secure what a few years before would have been regarded as a 
dream. M. Kurino informed Tokyo by telegram of this conversa- 
tion with Count Lamsdorff, and did not conceal his optimistic 
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expectations. On Tuesday, February 2, he went to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in order to receive the formal Russian reply pro- 
mised forthat day. Count Lamsdorff declared that to his very great 
regret he was not in a position to give the answer, which would 
only be ready on the following day, viz., Wednesday, adding in 
substance that ‘“‘at the last moment the Emperor has been per- 
suaded to submit the final text of our reply to Admiral Alexeieff, 
to which he has consented. But I can assure you that the 
decisions of Russia will be in no respect modified, while there will 
only be twenty-four hours’ delay, as without any doubt the 
Russian reply will be transmitted to Tokyo to-morrow.” This 
further delay on the part of Russia was disastrous and, indeed, it 
is permissible to regard it as the decisive incident which precipi- 
tated hostilities. On receiving M. Kurino’s telegram announcing 
that Russia’s reply was postponed for twenty-four hours, in order 
that it might be submitted to Admiral Alexeieff, Tokyo came to 
the regrettably hasty conclusion that this was tantamount to a 
rupture. This news presumably reached the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the evening of Wednesday, February 3, as that night 
the Marquis Ito received an urgent summons from the Mikado, 
and his audience was followed by an Extraordinary Council— 
consisting of seven statesmen: the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of War, the Minister of Marine, the Vice-Minister of War, and 
three admirals—which lasted seven hours, after which the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs had another con- 
ference with the Emperor. War was decided upon during these 
deliberations. Instructions were instantly issued for the severance 
of all telegraphic communication with Russia, and the Japanese 
fleet received sealed orders to start for Port Arthur, upon which 
a surprise attack was to be made at a given moment. On 
Thursday afternoon, February 4, Viscount Hayashi, the Japanese 
Minister in London, learnt the decisions of the Tokyo Government, 
and simultaneously received instructions to request M. Kurino to 
inform the Russian Government, firstly, that diplomatic negotia- 
tions between Japan and Russia were over, and secondly, to leave 
St. Petersburg at once. On the same day, in an interview with 
a French journalist, Viscount Hayashi gave vent to pessimistic 
opinions, which were the first serious intimation to the French 
public of the gravity of the crisis. 
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Meanwhile the Russian reply had been despatched with the 
mere delay of twenty-four hours foreseen by Count Lamsdorff, 2.e., 
on Wednesday the 3rd, when the St. Petersburg Government sent 
three telegrams to the Far East, containing the text of the pro- 
jected arrangement with Japan, which, as had been explained by 
Count Lamsdorff to M. Kurino on January 25, recognised Japanese 
influence in Korea, the only stipulation being that no fortifica- 
tion should be erected in the north of that country. These 
telegrams likewise set forth the arguments and considerations 
which had induced the Russian Government to make certain 
slight modifications in the last proposal put forward by Japan, 
and the Viceroy was charged to transmit them to the Russian 
Minister in Tokyo, together with the Russian reply. 

As I have already stated, Viscount Hayashi was instructed 
on Thursday afternoon, February 4, to telegraph to M. Kurino 
(Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg) the orders of his Govern- 
ment concerning the rupture of negotiations, and the recall 
of the Japanese Legation from Russia. These instructions 
reached M. Kurino on the following morning (February 5), but 
owing to an exceptional incident he did not consider himself 
bound to act on them immediately. That night there was to be 
a grand ball at the Hermitage Palace, to which the Court, the 
diplomatic corps, and the official world were summoned, and the 
Japanese Minister thought it better not to disturb such an occasion, 
and he consequently postponed his disagreeable duty until the 
morrow, and with the rest of the world he went to the Court ball. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more tragic than the 
participation of a diplomatist—who had in his pocket what was 
tantamount to a declaration of war—in an entertainment given by 
those with whom some hours later his country would be at war. 
One of the guests present at this famous féte at the Hermitage, 
told me that the occasion was particularly brilliant and animated, 
although the sombre visage of M. Kurino, who could hardly 
conceal his emotions, cast a shadow over the entertainment. 
Let us hope that the distinguished diplomatist may one day be 
tempted to record his impressions of this historic occasion. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of the following day, M. 
Kurino fulfilled his mission; but as it was too painful to go in 
person to Count Lamsdorff, whose pacific sentiments and absolute 
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loyalty throughout the whole negotiations he fully recognised, 
the Japanese Minister sent two Notes to the Russian Foreign 
Office, declaring in the first that the Tokyo Government had 
suspended negotiations because Russia had failed to reply to its 
proposals; while the second announced that diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were ruptured, and that the personnel 
of the Legation would leave St. Petersburg on February 10. To 
these two official Notes M. Kurino added a personal line to Count 
Lamsdorff, expressing the hope that war might yet be averted. 
This was, no doubt, perfectly sincere on the part of a diplomatist 
who up to the very last moment desired peace. Curiously enough, 
the Japanese Minister was fated to learn of the achievements of 
the Japanese torpedo-boats at Port Arthur from the shouts of the 
newsboys in St. Petersburg, and, greatly concerned at the an- 
nouncement of this sensational event, he hastened to the French 
Embassy for confirmation. There he learnt the truth, and his 
emotion on realising that all hope of peace was at an end will 
not be soon forgotten by those who witnessed it. Count Lams- 
dorff transmitted M. Kurino’s Notes to the Emperor in the even- 
ing, and Nicholas II. received the grave news in his box at the 
theatre. He was thunderstruck. 

Japan’s decision came like a thunderbolt to St. Petersburg. 
Count Lamsdorff was equally astonished and upset. At the very 
moment it was permissible to hope that the two Powers were on 
the eve of an arrangement, the situation was completely trans- 
formed, and war seemed now only a question of hours. Count 
Lamsdorff was unable to share the illusion of the Japanese 
Minister as to the possibility of preserving peace, which he re- 
garded as an exclusively personal opinion, as the Japanese 
Government was evidently resolved on war. The Russian Minister 
in Tokyo, Baron de Rosen, was immediately ordered to quit the 
Japanese capital with the personnel of the Legation, while simul- 
taneously the Russian Ambassadors to the great Powers and the 
Russian Ministers in Pekin and Seoul as well as the Viceroy of the 
Far East, were apprised of the situation by telegram. Meanwhile 
the Japanese Fleet had been preparing to attack Port Arthur 
since February 3. During the night of February 8 and 9 
(January 26-27), it surprised and torpedoed the Russian fleet. 
Admiral Alexeieff informed the Emperor of this serious event in 
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the following telegram: ‘I beg to respectfully inform your 
Imperial Majesty that about midnight, January 26-27, Japanese 
torpedo-boats suddenly attacked the Russian squadron in the 
outer harbour of Port Arthur. The battleships Revitsan and 
Tsarivitch, and the cruiser Pallas sustained damages, which are 
now being investigated. I will send precise details to your 
Imperial Majesty in a supplementary telegram.” 

Thus war began. The sinister policy inaugurated at Simono- 
saki under the inspiration of Germany, had borne fruit, which 
was destined to prove very bitter to Russia. Happily after the 
terrible lessons of Mukden, Hull and Tsushima, the Powers pulled 
themselves together. Great Britain and Russia, at last realising 
their true interests, have recently signed an Agreement which 
must inevitably produce happy results. Japan has become 
reconciled with her adversary of yesterday, and has concluded 
an agreement with France. The problem of the Far East has 
thus been solved. Finally, the Entente Cordiale is firmer and 
closer than ever. Thus the quadruple arrangement outlined 
during the autumn of 1901, which would have prevented the 
war, is now a reality. World-policy is no longer perverted to 
the exclusive advantage of a single nation, which has always 
sought to establish its dominion upon the disunion of other 
Powers. 

The moral of this reliable and detailed account of the genesis 
of the Russo-Japanese War, which I have endeavoured to set 
forth with the utmost impartiality, is that international differ- 
ences should be settled with as little delay as possible, and 
in the most definitive fashion, as otherwise sooner or later a 
storm will burst with which no diplomacy can cope, or even delay 
by a single hour. This lesson should be taken to heart, for who 
knows whether the history of yesterday may not be repeated 
to-morrow. 

ANDRE MEvIL. 


COBDENISM AND ITS CANCER 


Every argument for Free Trade becomes under free imports a 
logical contradiction. The conditions are not merely modified ; 
they are inverted. There is a strange supposition in many minds 
that our system is at least the better half of Mr. Cobden’s idtal. 
They are mistaken. Our system is not even the half. It is, 
accurately, the opposite. The essence of free exchange resides 
solely in the double liberty of the transaction. Tohave only the 
half of fair dealing is to have the negation of it. If space per- 
mitted, we might find fantastic entertainment in playing upon the 
Cobdenite enthusiasm for 50 per cent. of justice. They might as 
well assure us and themselves that half the world is free to a goat 
who is only tethered bya hind leg. Or we may yet haveaclearer 
illustration. Take a pair of compasses. The whole use of the 
instrument depends upon the duality of its construction and 
upon the mutual relation of its limbs. Break itin half, and what 
have you? You have nothing at all to the purpose. Free 
imports are as futile as the: fixed leg of a pair of compasses 
deprived of its fellow. 

Least of all nations does England enjoy anything in the shape 
of free exchange, with its essential condition of market for market. 
Germany, for instance, is actually much nearer to the enjoyment 
of Mr. Cobden’s ideal. Germans have free imports of the raw 
material to be worked up, and to this country at least they have 
free exports of the resultant manufacture. To assert that 
England has free trade and that Germany is enclosed and 
weighed upon by a self-oppressing system of “protection” 
attempts an argument which reveals, at this hour of the day, either 
superlative ignorance or sheer mental dishonesty. With some of 
the traditional fictions of fiscal controversy it is time to have done. 
From beginning to end the Free Trade argument— intensely French 
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as it was in the fervent logic and fact-defying idealism of its whole 
conception—depended upon the notion of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity in trade. The middle word of the triune phrase has 
proved, as we all know, to be the crux of the formula. Free 
trade implied “ equality.” Free imports imply inequality. That 
is why our present system means the very inversion of Mr. 
Cobden’s intention in its bearing both upon goods and labour. 
Our present purpose is more specially to trace the results upon 
the employment of the people. With respect to that most vital 
of all subjects what was the Free Trade theory? Why has it 
come about that the plausible arguments representing free 
imports to be the greatest interest of the masses are falsified 
by the facts? From the first the inarticulate instinct of the 
working classes realised a danger in Mr. Cobden’s doctrine. Their 
action was a methodical rebellion against the ideal of free trade 
in labour. It was an essential part of the system. To Mr. 
Cobden and his friends trade unions were as abhorrent as 
tariffs. Both were attempts to resist Nature, and must be regarded — 
as futile even if not wicked. Tariffs could never increase the 
volume of production; trade unions could never raise the level 
of wages. But labour is a commodity like any other. It has its 
price in the market. Its whole struggle is, and must be, to raise 
that price in the market. If economy in production were to be 
regarded as the greatest of boons, then, since labour is the largest 
element in costs, a low price for labour ought to be in the chief 
interest of the consumer. The theory of immediate cheapness 
would cheapen nothing so immediately nor so much as flesh and 
blood. There, as matters have worked out now, is the first and 
worst of all the logical contradictions. But upon the one hand 
the trade unionist instinct attacked the whole principle and 
practice of Mr. Cobden’s creed at its weakest point by putting a 
tariff round the living commodity of skilled labour. To the 
theory and practice of protection in this respect our whole 
system of national production has had to accommodate itself. 
Upon the other hand, the pure Free Trade ideal promised 
definite advantages which free imports, indeed, were until recently 
supposed to have realised. In speech after speech Mr. Cobden 
explained the prospect. By putting up fiscal barriers the people 
could only keep out the demand for their labour. Let us throw 
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down our barriers, and the foreign nations would throw down 
theirs. Then who could compete with us? We had almost a 
monopoly of modernised industrial power. Our manufactures 
would dominate every market, while our consumption would enrich 
all foreign cultivators. The largest supplies of food and raw 
material would keep their prices as low as possible; but the 
universal demand for our incomparable manufactures would raise 
the price of our goods as high as possible. An ever-widening 
market for our exports must mean an intensifying demand for 
British labour, and wages were accordingly certain to rise if the 
working classes had the good sense and morality not to over- 
breed. It sounds now a naive system, but it is not astonishing 
that it convinced and prevailed. Labour organised trade 
unionism in order to leave nothing to chance, and for the 
purpose of making sure that the advantages promised would be 
actually secured. But the attractiveness of the Cobdenite vision 
for democracy depended upon the prophecy of a free world- 
market dominated by British manufactures, creating the maximum 
demand for British labour, and tending more powerfully than any 
other influence conceivable to raise British wages to the maximum 
tate. The inconsistencies of this proposition are such that de- 
tailed criticism would leave it a sieve. But that was our 
apparatus for drawing water, as we hoped, with unparalleled 
success. 

Two generations of the experiment have brought us to an 
extraordinary contrast. Tariff after tariff has been passed 
throughout the world to prevent the unlimited increase in the 
demand for British labour. The main object of all independent 
nations is to create the largest amount of agricultural and indus- 
trial employment for their own people. To this end every 
resource of fiscal policy is applied, with such results as we shall 
see. The sequel at home is becoming extremely serious. The 
rate of increase in the total demand for British labour has for a 
long time been slackening. There are now disquieting signs of a 
cessation of progress. These latter symptoms have been slow 
in appearing. They are beginning to show themselves acute. 
Every thoughtful student of social affairs is aware of the tendency. 
We may differ as to the explanation, but no longer, I believe, as 


to the fact. Thus in the last decade the course of wages has 
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been nothing less than alarming. The following are the figures 
from the Labour Gazette : 


CouRsE OF WAGES SINCE 1900. 


Per Week. Per Week. 
Year. Net Decrease. Net Increase. 
£ 


£ 
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Total Reductions . £232,689 Total Increases £256,333 


Allowing for the increase of population in the interval, it is 
certain that the level of wages last year was no higher than 
eight yearsago. Weare now again in a falling market, which will 
send the price of labour still lower. We may say that the last 
ten years have effected no improvement whatever in the funda- 
mental condition of the welfare of the people. In the meantime, 
however, food, fuel, clothing have been dearer. The prices of all 
domestic commodities have been higher than in the period when 
the movement of wages was more favourable. There is no doubt 
that in the latest decade of free imports the purchasing power of 
the people has been severely reduced. From the course of wages 
since 1900, we should be compelled to judge that the demand for 
labour in this country was barely keeping pace with the com- 
paratively slow growth of our population. 

That this is the fact is proved by a more direct test. So far 
as definite information on the subject is available, take the 
statistics of worklessness in this country from 1870. The period 
covers nearly forty years. The demand for labour, as shown by 
the returns for the skilled trades, never has been so great as at that 
culminating moment of Cobdenism—a date most unreasonably 
detested by all fiscal worshippers of the past—1872. We shall be 
in a better position to judge definitely what is happening when 
the present depression has run its course and yielded its statistics. 
The fluctuations in employment have not been so abrupt and 
violent in the last decade as in two or three former periods. But 
from the returns emerges one conclusion that no economist has 
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endeavoured to contest. In the last generation there has been a 
stupendous increase in the population, the prosperity, the con- 
suming power of the world at large, but there has been no increase 
in the intensity of the demand for British labour. That at least 
is indisputable. Whatever the cause, taking the home trade and 
the foreign trade together, our market is not widening. Under 
our present fiscal system, commerce is no longer a progressive 
force actively tending to raise the condition of the people. At the 
best this means a slowing down in the advance of working-class 
welfare ; it means, so far as concerns the masses of the country, 
an unmistakable tendency to social stagnation, perhaps to social 
retrogression. 

But there are some other considerations to be taken into 
account, and when they are duly weighed it must appear beyond 
doubt that the expansion of employment has now ceased to keep 
pace even with the relatively small and slackening increase of 
our population. If this is true, no fact from the point of view 
of democracy could be so grave. But can there be any reason- 
able doubt upon the subject ? In the last decade and a half an 
immense stream of emigration has poured from our shores. That 
has relieved the pressure upon the labour market, and helped the 
chances of the workers remaining. At the same time the gradual 
decrease in the surplus of births over deaths should now be com- 
mencing to tell slightly upon the labour market. Yet although 
the rate of natural increase amongst us has become very moderate, 
and although, again, the Colonies and the United States take off 
our hands hundreds of thousands of those who would otherwise 
be candidates for labour at home, we cannot find anything like 
full work for those who remain, and we show a decreasing ability 
to provide it. So far as the people are concerned, our whole 
industrial organism shows a feeble and a weakening pulse. The 
total demand for British labour and its products no longer rises, 
but shows a perceptible tendency to shrink. Wages are at the 
level of eight years ago, or slightly under it. Any steady ten- 
dency towards general improvement in the face-value of wages is 
no longer to be traced. Upon the other hand, the decline in the 
purchasing power of equal amounts means that by comparison 
with eight years ago the condition of the people has deteriorated. 
For those who desire social advancement by increasing the earn- 
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ing power of the people—not merely by distributing vast doles 
from the Treasury—the present system offers no prospect what- 
ever. Before we have done we shall see more distinctly why. 
But what, in the meantime, is the contrast between a unique 
island and an otherwise unanimous world? The demand for 
British labour is subject to the dictation of foreign Powers. 
** Goods are crystallised labour.” A tariff upon a manufactured 
article directly tends, of course, to kill the employment of the man 
who made it. Hostile tariffs against British goods are hostile 
measures against the labour they contain. The demand for that 
labour is forcibly reduced. But whatever causes an article to be 
less required means a reduction in the value it would other- 
wise possess. If a commodity to a certain extent is no longer 
wanted, the wages of the man engaged in producing it must to a 
certain extent tend to fall. Every tariff put up throughout the 
world must of necessity tend, in its bearing upon this country, 
to take away work and to increase worklessness. If we take 
the general state of the fiscal world a generation ago, when British 
manufactures still dominated all markets, and compare it with 
the existing situation, when our trade has been placed under 
heavy restrictions all over the globe, when Protectionist compe- 
tition already dominates Europe and America, we shall no longer 
wonder at the stagnating character of wages and employment in 
this country during the last seven or eight ominous years. Upon 
the other -hand, while foreign and Colonial tarifis—except so far 
as Preference mitigates these latter—are hostile in effect, hostility 
is not their purpose. They are one and all inspired mainly by 
a clear and most excellent purpose. They aim at providing a 
maximum amount of employment for their own people. The 
United States and Germany realise that aim with brilliant 
efficiency. No figures are available for the United States which can 
be properly compared with our trade union returns to the Board 
of Trade; but we have statistics for Germany made up on a 
‘similar, though not an identical, basis. No one pretends that the 
differences in the mode of preparing the British and the German 
returns invalidates to any material extent the usefulness of the 
comparison. Both tables represent the percentage of worklessness 
among the members of the chief trade unions of the respective 
countries. And here is the contrast for the last five years : 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN SKILLED TRADES, 1903-7. 


UNITED KINGDOM GERMANY 
under Free Imports. under the Tariff. 
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There can be no answer to figures like these. They cover 
exactly the years of the boom in foreign trade when we were 
invited by our incautious opponents to observe what a country 
under free imports was really capable of doing. In the midst of 
that period Germany adopted a new and higher tariff, which was 
certain to ruin her according to the confident predictions of every 
sage who is inclined to judge foreign affairs from a free-importing 
standpoint. Yet in this very period Germany has succeeded to 
an extent that puts our system to open shame in her aim of pro- 
viding a maximum amount of employment for her people. Look 
again at the parallel columns. We find that, taking year in, 
year out, the extent of worklessness in the skilled trades is in 
this country three times as great as in Germany. But notice 
also the bearing upon argument about the boom. At the height 
of the amazing rise of values in foreign trade there was very 
little improvement in the employment of our people.  Ger- 
many did better, with her command of the home market and 
her privilege of free export to this country. She provided 
work for almost every unit of her vast population. The figures 
given above are annual averages. More elaborate and remark- 
able figures might be compiled showing the state of the German 
labour market month by month; and such a table would 
show that for considerable periods together during the last 
ten years there has been employment for every single worker 
among the Kaiser’s subjects; and in some months more places 
have been vacant than there were men to fill them. Could 
there be a more conclusive proof that the German tariff policy of 
providing a maximum amount of employment for the people has 
not missed its mark? I can imagine no evidence more convinc- 
ing to an unprejudiced mind. Cobdenism incorrigible urges that it 
is all a curious coincidence, and that the figures mean nothing in 
particular. It would be as wise to assure us that a continual 
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hitting of the bull’s-eye is no proof of marksmanship, and that 
the shot who never makes an inner is clearly the better man of 
the two. 

As regards the United States, for lack of official figures we cannot 
illustrate the situation so simply. But up to the very moment 
of the copper crash and the financial crisis there had been a period of 
activity unparalleled in the economic history of the world. There 
had been a demand for labour such as had never been known. I 
am not going to load these pages with statistics of prosperity 
running into billions as naturally as astronomical distances. 
Mr. Asquith might well demand smoked glasses to save his vision 
from that dazzling arithmetic, and might well confess that his 
ineffectual figures had paled. There was in the United States a 
climax of production. Enormous masses of raw material of 
every kind were consumed. Still there was almost a famine 
of raw materials, and prices were rushed up. The earth’s whole 
mineral and vegetable yield seemed hardly able to stay the 
appetite of American industry. ‘There is an increasing scarcity 
inthe supply of men to do the world’s work,” wrote Mr. Richard H. 
Edmonds, the editor of the Manufacturer's Record. ‘‘ The employer 
is everywhere looking for the labourer with far more business 
offering to him than he can find the labourers to handle. 
From the smallest farm all the way through every field of human 
employment in industrial affairs the scarcity of labourers is the 
universal cry. Increasing wages on a scale never seen before 
marks the closing months of 1906.” That was the state of things 
in America a year ago. There was a demand for labour under 
the United States tariff such as has never been known under free 
imports in the present generation. In good times there was no 
comparison. The systems of our Protectionist competitors beat 
us hollow in their labour-employing and wage-increasing power. 
This at least is undeniable. 

Yes, we are told at this point, but what of the bad times ? 
However interesting may have been the relative figures for 
various countries at the height of prosperity, what we want to 
know is how the comparison stands now. The “boom” has 
broken. It has broken in America and in Germany, as well as in 
this country. Are not bands of workless men tramping the streets 
of New York? Have there not been unemployed riots in Berlin? 
What of the reaction in the Protectionist countries? That is a 
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fair question. No official figures are available at present either 
for Germany or the United States. But we may at once assert as 
quite certain that in Germany at least unemployment is nothing 
nearly so severe as in this country. The sober tone of Socialist 
writers is convincing on that point. The most serious feature of 
the situation across the North Sea has been the slackness of the 
building trade after a period of great energy. It is not expected 
that this particular cause of depression will long remain, since 
money and materials are cheapening; and there has been a con- 
siderable amount of very loose and exaggerated writing with 
regard to the actual amount of worklessness in Berlin. But there 
is a very simple means of bringing the matter toa test. Even 
after the great Krach in Germany six years ago, the worst 
disaster in her recent economic history, the amount of unem- 
ployment in that country never rose to the figure at which 
it stands in this island at the present moment. By com- 
parison with ourselves, as our own Consul-General wrote 
afterwards, the Fatherland, under the national tariff, was hit less 
severely and recovered sooner. ‘‘ Although the number of un- 
employed rose rapidly during the last period of depression,” 
wrote Consul-General Schwabach in his annual report, “this 
calamity hardly assumed the proportions it did in the United 
Kingdom, and, moreover, disappeared much quicker.” 

Examine that statement. It comes froma witness whose bias 
is certainly not against free imports. Yet he tells us—what the 
figures given on a previous page most amply prove—that in the 
last spell of hard times labour under free imports suffered more 
than labour under the German tariff. Above all, there is the 
fact that not a single witness asserts the state of the labour 
market in Germany to be as weak as it was even in 1903. Yet 
in that year there were only 3 per cent. unemployed in the skilled 
trades among the Kaiser’s subjects. The figure is certainly not 
higher now. It 1s probably rather less. Yet turn to the last 
number of the Labour Gazette, and the rate of worklessness in the 
British trade unions is 6:2 per cent.* Thus, although official 
figures are lacking, we shall be tolerably safe in assuming that 


* Since this was written, I find the exact figures in the Labour Gazette for 
February. On December 28 last, in the German skilled trades there were 2°6 
of the men out of work, as against 6°1 in this country! The comparison is 
still crushing. 
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we have at least twice as many skilled artisans wageless and 
workless as are out in Germany, and among the forlorn mass of 
our casuals the proportion of unemployment is unquestionably 
far greater still. In the present period of depression the moral 
is undoubtedly the same as our Consul-General deduced from the 
last. By comparison with free imports, the German tariff system 
has the advantage in good times and bad. When things go well 
a workless artisan in Germany, compared with a British artisan, 
has three times as good a chance of finding a place. But when 
things go ill the German trade unionist has still about twice the 
chance of his British fellow. Our opponents have been con- 
sistently and incurably wrong about the state of things in 
Germany during the last five years. They were wrong about 
their prophecies of gloom after the last Krach; they were 
wrong about the result of raising the tariff; they were wrong 
about horse sausages ; they are equally wrong in their impressions 
of the relative state of unemployment in Berlin and elsewhere. 

As for the United States, there is nothing to show that, with 
more than twice our population, she has anything like a larger 
relative number of workers upon the streets; or even half our 
number of unemployed relatively to population. And yet her 
temporary crisis, sharp as it is, followed upon a decade of incredible 
prosperity. Our free importers are a patient people, but are they 
not yet tired of waiting for the ruin of the United States? At 
her worst times, ten years ago, the problem of unemployment 
was not worse than with ourselves now, and it was a passing 
difficulty. But we are eminently distinguished from America and 
Germany by having the unemployed always with us under a free 
importing system. 

The whole comparison upon the basis now proposed to us 
by the defenders of Cobdenism is a delusion and a snare. As 
we have seen, it does not help their argument. But it does 
not suggest anything like the full weight of our case. For 
consider our low rate of natural increase and our high rate of 
emigration. Consider the example of Germany, where the popu- 
lation increases twice as fast and emigration has almost stopped. 
Consider the position in the United States, whose inhabitants are 
now increasing by two millions a year, or twice the German rate, 
owing mainly to the vast influx of immigrants seeking employ- 
ment and finding it in normal years under an alien flag more 
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certainly than our people can find work upon their own soil. 
When we measure, not the percentage of persons whom no man 
has hired, but the comparative extent of the actual demand 
for labour, it is apparent at once that the number of persons 
placed in new employment and maintained in it has increased, 
by contrast with this country, more than twice as fast in 
Germany, and at least five times as fast in the United States. 
That is the criterion. A mere comparison of the number of 
unemployed in a country, such asis suggested by recent references 
to Berlin and New York, is, taken by itself, the most fallacious of 
tests. For example, three men seek employment, and two receive 
it; twelve men seek employment, and eleven receive it. There is 
in each case one man out; but the real point is that in the second 
instance there are a much larger number of persons “in,” and 
there is the largest demand for labour and the worker’s wider 
opportunity. 

For the German Empire andthe American Republic agree that 
upon the home trade depends the vital Interests of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people. They agree that commercial policy 
shall be so adjusted as to make it impossible that home consump- 
tion shall support aliens abroad while men are workless at home. 
But under the system of our unique island the demand for 
British labour is first restricted by foreign legislation, necessarily 
to the detriment of wages; and free imports, allowing our own 
market to be unconditionally invaded, still further contract the 
opportunities of the working classes in this country, and enable 
protected competition to drive British men out of employment 
upon their own soil by a calculated campaign transferring home 
work to foreign hands while masses of our people starve. It is 
not true that any tariff can provide work always for every one, or 
prevent the industrial fluctuations following the vicissitudes of 
harvests and the changes of the seasons. It is assuredly true 
that Tariff Reform can provide for our workers that larger 
degree of opportunity and security which is their right. Because 
the promise to heal all diseases by a single panacea is the surest 
sign of a quack, it does not follow that we should place in the same 
category, as our opponents seem to do, a physician who some- 
times loses a patient, but has an unusual reputation for cures. 


J. L. GARvIn. 


THE RED FLAG OF INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


Ir scarcely surprises Social-Democrats to discover how little the 
well-to-do classes of this country and their newspapers have 
known for a long time past what has been going on around them. 
For very many years Socialist speakers were almost entirely boy- 
cotted by the Press. A conspiracy of silence prevailed. The 
Queen’s Hall might be packed with an enthusiastic and paying 
audience: similar audiences might gather in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, and other great halls in the provinces; but either no 
report at all appeared of the proceedings, or a few lines of garbled 
summary were thought enough for such uninteresting matter. The 
public were kept in ignorance. Yet from January 1881, when the 
modern Socialist movement began in Great Britain, and the Social- 
Democratic Federation was founded, a vigorous propaganda, con- 
stantly expanding in scope, has been carried on all over this island, 
at the street corner, in the factory and workshop, in the trade 
unions, and among the organised workers, which could not fail to 
produce a great effect. Moreover, during these seven-and-twenty 
years of strenuous endeavour a new generation of Socialists, born 
of Socialist parents, grew up to spread the light, no longer under 
the red flag of the 8.D.F. alone, but also under the less dis- 
tinctive banners of less thoroughgoing organisations. Not only 
so, but the Trade Union Congresses of the aristocrats of labour 
were passing pious Socialist resolutions, and the new trade unions 
arising from the dock and match strikes had a definite Socialist 
programme for their basis. In like manner with our literature. 
At the commencement of our propaganda there were no Socialist 
books in the English language. Now there is quite a large library 
of such works. For a few shillings, even for a few pence, the 
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worker or the student can purchase all that he needs to be able to 
master the main theories of Social-Democracy. The sale of these 
writings is mounting up by leaps and bounds every year, every 
month, every week. Four metropolitan weekly papers tell the 
Socialist story, while local Socialist sheets are springing up every- 
where. In the capitalist Press, in political speeches, in the 
sermons of every Christian sect, as well as in common everyday 
talk, thoughts and phrases first made use of by Social-Democrats 
are constantly found, without the speakers or writers having any 
idea whence they came. It was all of no importance. 

Although our old opponents of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League tried hard to persuade the public that the 8.D.F. 
and the rest meant mischief to class supremacy and private 
ownership, nobody heeded their warnings. Socialism could never 
attract the solid British workman. He was too sensible, too 
practical, too deferential to his betters, ever to accept the wild 
imaginings of Social-Democrats as holding out any promise of 
improvement for him. So they said. Even the success of the 
Labour Party at the last General Election did not open men’s 
eyes. There was a momentary shock, it is true. But when it 
speedily appeared that the great majority of these thirty inde- 
pendent members were of much the same type as their working- 
class forerunners; that they were eager to “catch the tone of the 
House”’; that they ventured upon no definite Socialist criticism 
of proposed measures; that they were always quite ready to come 
promise in a reasonable way; and that their leaders were prompt 
to flatter Cabinet Ministers, alike of the Old Whig and New Traitor 
varieties—then the well-to-do world at large came to the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘to-morrow shall be as to-day, and much more abundant,” 
and that these exceedingly easy-going gentlemen had not the 
slightest intention of disturbing in any serious way their nice 
comfortable sense of secure possession. The Labour Party, it 
appeared, only meant a moderate endeavour to obtain better con- 
ditions of existence for the workers under capitalism and the 
wages system. Well, there was nothing very alarming in that. 
So the temporary scare died down, and only slightly flickered up 
again when Mr. Victor Grayson was returned as an avowed 
Socialist for the Colne Valley; though the efforts to make out 
that the feeble middle-class Progressives on the London County 
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Council were dangerous Socialists helped to return a Moderate 
majority to that body. 

When, however, the Conference of the on Party at Hull, 
after declaring against the exclusion of non-Socialists by an over- 
whelming majority, carried the old collectivist formula of the 
8.D.F. as the object of the organisation on the following day, in 
spite of the protest of the Standing Orders Committee and the 
solemn warnings of Mr. Shackleton as to the result of passing 
such a ‘resolution, there could no longer be any doubt about the 
serious progress which Socialism, in the shape of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy, was making among trade unionists. For it 
was a vote of trade union delegates as trade union delegates, 
not a vote of Socialists as Socialists at all; and the resolution for 
the complete socialisation of private property in the great means 
of creating and distributing wealth was proposed by the delegate 
of the richest and best organised trade union in Great Britain. 
This, ‘therefore, was not capture, but conversion. Henceforth, 
however anxious Labour “statesmen” may be to reject the 
leadership of the rank and file, until that vote is rescinded the 
Labour Party in this country is a Socialist, not to say a Social- 
Democratic, party, and Socialists present might well sing “The 
Red Flag” and cheer for the social revolution. 

What then does the red flag betoken? What does inter- 
national revolutionary Socialism mean ? 


I 


So long ago as 1884, in my debate with the late Charles 
Bradlaugh at St. James’s Hall on “ Will Socialism benefit the 
English People?” I gave the following definition: ‘Socialism is 
a conscious endeavour to substitute for the anarchic competitive 
production of to-day the organised co-operative production of 
to-morrow.” That still holds good. Butitcovers only a portion 
of the ground. Socialism is much more than this. The word 
‘conscious’ conveys to us revolutionary Socialists a meaning 
which can only be explained by a brief survey of its historic 
connection, 

We contend that the whole progress of mankind, from the 
early communism onwards, is based upon material conditions 
and economic development. Under that early communism all 
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production was necessarily social, and the distribution was social 
too. Exchange either did not exist at all or existed only in a 
very rudimentary shape. Yet this did not prevent tribes under 
these conditions from having a very remarkable system of 
agriculture and irrigation, from building houses of considerable 
beauty and comfort, and constructing sailing-vessels capable of 
carrying more than two hundred men. For my part, I consider 
the great Ndrua of the South Seas, tied together with sinnet and 
the decks adzed with flints, as quite as great a marvel of human 
ingenuity, in its way, as the Mauretania or the Dreadnought. 
It took the artificers who were engaged upon such a canoe fully 
two years to build it, and they were fed meanwhile by the 
labours of other members of the tribe, who tilled the yam patches 
and irrigated the taro beds, gathered the cocoa-nuts and went out 
fishing. Similar arrangements were made for other purposes. 

Obviously in such a state of society as this the greater part 
of the Ten Commandments could have had no application what- 
ever, and would have been wholly unintelligible to the tribe, no 
matter how divinely they might be inspired. The first and most 
important step in the break-up of this early communion was 
probably that captives were allowed to live as slaves, instead of 
being killed and eaten for food, when men were found to produce 
more than their keep. When the institution of private property 
in slaves and land, and the extension of exchange brought in 
the use of the precious metals, those great class antagonisms and 
class wars began, due to the economic developments which under- 
lie all human history from that time onwards. It is this material 
explanation of history, coupled with the Marxist analysis of 
capitalism, that has given modern Socialism its scientific basis. 
There was Socialism of the sentimental school long before this 
was achieved, and the anarchy of incipient capitalism was under- 
stood by the famous John Bellers two hundred years ago and 
shown up by Robert Owen in its more developed form a hundred 
years ago. But the formulation and description of the inevitable 
antagonisms of the complete capitalist system were left to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Thus, according to this view, slavery, like cannibalism, came 
to an end from economic causes. .There could be no downfall of 
that institution until the time was ripe. All the slave revolts 
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and servile wars before the economic circumstances decided in 
favour of general manumission and emancipation were sup- 
pressed with relentless cruelty, and the slaves were no better 
off than they were before their risings. But so soon as Rome 
ceased to be a conquering power, and slaves became dear as 
well as their food, chattel slavery began to decline, and even- 
tually disappeared. Economic causes won where the greatest 
heroism was unavailing. Then ethics came in to justify what 
economics had secured; and religion, always late to recognise 
human progress, was eager to bless what had been already 
achieved without its aid.* 

There was no conscious, foreseeing development on the part 
of mankind in all this gradual transformation of the old system. 
Even the ablest brains of antiquity could not understand the 
existence of human society without slavery. It certainly was 
not cruelty on the one side or hatred on the other which brought 
about the change. As a matter of fact, the treatment of slaves 
had greatly improved, and their acceptance of their position was 
never more general than when the causes mentioned broke down 
the system. The social change was preceded by economic 
modifications. 

It was the same with the feudal epoch. Through all its long 
series of class antagonisms and class wars there was no concep- 
tion of what the next period would be. The movement forward 
was still unconscious, undirected. The great nobles who went 
forth to fight with their free retainers around them, who put down 
the upheavals of Jacquerie or peasants with frightful savagery, 
and fought and intrigued against the King and one another from 
generation to generation, had no idea whatever that the men 
to take their place in the next stage of human development 
would be the burghers and traders, and merchants and capitalists, 
for whom they had so much contempt. 

Unconscious throughout. Risings, revolts, upheavals of 
all kinds quite useless until the economic forms were ready 
which rendered the dominant class a superfluous survival from 
the previous epoch. The ancient nobility of France, for instance, 
had been cruel, unscrupulous, and lustful for centuries; but so 
long as they played a useful part in the social economy of their 


* My friend Professor Ciccotti’s book J/ Tramonto della Schiavitié, brings 
all this out admirably. I am surprised it has never been translated into English, 
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time they kept control of their vassals and serfs and maintained 
the privileges of their order with a high hand. But when they 
gave up living on their estates and turned mere hangers-on of 
the Court they became superfluous, and were swept away by what 
after all was not a more desperate attack upon them than others 
that had gone before. Their pitiable appearance at Coblentz, 
waiting for the new France to humble herself before the men she 
didn’t want, made them the laughing-stock of Europe. Yet the 
people of the Revolution did not know that they themselves were 
merely making ready the triumph of the bourgeoisie by all their 
efforts and sacrifices. They did the work and the fighting: the 
class which economic conditions had prepared for the leadership, 
the grasping Third Estate, gained most of the advantage. 

So true is it that no man and no body of men can make a 
revolution, and that no man and no body of men can head back 
a revolution when once itisfully prepared in the womb of society 
by economic conditions. Then the winning class which assumes 
the dominant position gives legal sanction toits own victory, and 
a new era begins. 

II 

Capitalism in its full and unhampered development under 
free competition constitutes the immediate prologue to the final 
stage of class domination, and represents the last and simplest 
form of the class war. There then remains but one crucial and 
irreconcilable class antagonism: that between the wage-earners 
on the one side, and the capitalists and profit-mongers with their 
hangers-on upon the other. Under no previous form of society was 
exchange the prevailing factor in production. Under no previous 
form of society were the great body of men divorced from all 
ownership of property and deprived of the control over their very 
means and instruments of making wealth. Under no previous form 
of society were women and children so crushed beneath the Moloch 
of money-getting. Under no previous form of society was the 
livelihood of the industrious man so uncertain. Capital in its 
modern sense, however, could not exist until there was a mass of 
propertyless workers waiting to be hired at subsistence wages 
and a number of persons with accumulations of money or the 
control of credit ready to hire them in order to make profit out 
of them. There was and could be no capital in this overmaster- 
ing sense in the Middle Ages or in ancient times. But with the 
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capitalist epoch the final differentiation from the old-world com- 
munism is reached. So eager were the capitalists in the early 
days of the system to compete against one another for greater 
profits, so impossible was it for the toilers to help competing 
against one another for low wages, that all sense of social har- 
mony was lost. Personal relations were entirely at an end: 
pecuniary relations were substituted in every department of human 
life. Production for use then practically ceased: production for 
profit became the rule. Workers turn out goods of no value to 
themselves: employers look only to the pecuniary advantage to 
be derived from their sale. 

And yet all the time this is going on the social forces are 
making themselves felt through the competitive anarchy. No 
man, however completely individual he may imagine him- 
self to be, can do any individual work in the great factory, or 
workshop, or yard of modern times. Social labour comes behind 
every toiler to estimate the relative value of what he produces in 
terms of other goods. He cannot by any possibility pick up a 
finished bit of work and say, That is my doing. The work of 
others is combined with his own, whether he likes it or not. He 
is forced by hunger to sell his power of labour in his body to a 
class that pays him but a fraction of the labour value which the 
functioning of his vital forces under the control of the employer 
embodies in commodities, and it is the accumulation of this 
mass of unpaid labour realised in money or its equivalent 
by their sale which accounts for the greater part of the 
capital we see in this and other countries. But the workers 
must always sell their own sole commodity of labour power 
at a disadvantage. It is also a commodity which speedily 
deteriorates by keeping, seeing that its owner cannot maintain 
his full labour capacity unless he sells it regularly. More- 
over, he cannot afford, being a free man, to throw up his 
job; for the unemployed, who are the inevitable result of the 
capitalist system, are ready to take his place if he steps out. And, 
even so, the labourer advances his work to the capitalist on 
credit for a week, a fortnight, a month: the capitalist advances 
nothing to him. He is, in fact, paid a mere fraction of his own 
labour value in the shape of wages out of the results of his toil ; 
and these wages, in their money form, delude him as to the 
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manner in which the whole transaction is carried on through 
life at his expense. 

In America and Canada, where statistics are carefully 
tabulated, it is shown to demonstration that the workers receive 
but one-sixth of the total labour value they produce; and I have 
no doubt, if our statistics were equally well kept, the same ratio 
of paid to unpaid labour would appear here. It is commonly 
thought that because the rate of profit and of interest has a 
pronounced tendency to fall, when averaged over a long period, 
therefore the rate of exploitation of labour falls also. This is 
quite erroneous, as all thorough students of political economy are 
well aware. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as all inventions and discoveries 
applicable to industry—which are manifestly social in their origin, 
as obviously no individual can invent or discover independently 
of the stage of development of the society into which he is born 
—fall into the hands of the employing class, and are used by 
them against the worker, his position becomes more and more 
precarious. He may be thrown out of work in a skilled or 
unskilled trade at any minute by the introduction of wages-saving 
machines which women and girls can tend, or by the speeding up 
of existing appliances to such a point that no man over thirty- 
five can live up to them. To such an extent is all this now 
carried that unemployment is common even in the best of good 
times; while the growing amount of capital needed as the unit 
in any branch of industry decrees that once a wage-earner 
always a wage-earner shall be the rule for the propertyless toiler. 
Hence the vast accumulations of wealth at the top of the social 
scale, as disclosed by the legacy and income tax returns, and the 
proportionate growth of parasites, moneyless hangers-on, and 
hopeless slum-dwellers at the bottom. 

Here we have, as already said, the last of the class wars, and 

a terrible one it is; for women and children suffer as they have 
never suffered before, and degeneration and squalor become the 
common lot of huge masses of the people in the great cities. The 
revolutionary character of unregulated capitalist competition is 
surely apparent to the most prejudiced observer. There is no 
certainty of comfortable existence for any but the rich at any time 
of their life. 
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But now capitalism begins to correct its own anarchy; of 
course in the first instance to its own advantage. Employers 
find it more convenient and more profitable to combine than to 
compete. Pools, cartels, combinations, trusts are formed, national 
and international. Even the most stringent protective tarifis 
cannot check the development of such trusts; even Free Trade 
cannot effectively hinder their growth. The great Oil Trust 
originated in Protectionist America; the great Cotton Thread 
Trust was started in Free Trade Great Britain. The forecasts of 
the theorists are being verified in practice. Competition is finding 
its logical term in monopoly, as was predicted in 1825. 

Simultaneously the State and the municipality come in, first, 
to control, as with the Factory Acts and other deliberate legisla- 
tive interference with the free working of unrestricted competition, 
and then to take over whole branches of industry and distribution. 
In spite of all individualist prejudices and the piercing shrieks of 
the fanatics of false economy, this tendency is most marked in 
these islands, where developed capitalism has held sway for 
nearly five generations. The Stateand municipalities are already 
by far the greatest employers of labour in the United Kingdom; 
though always, so far, on the basis of competitive wagedom for 
the workers and non-competitive salaries for the well-to-do. This 
partial transformation, however, remains unconscious. The effect 
of it all is only just beginning to be recognised by the public, 
thanks almost exclusively to the work of Socialist writers and 
speakers. Even many of the trade unionists whose combina- 
tions are most influential and who vote for Socialist resolutions 
still shrink from the idea of openly endeavouring to overthrow 
the wage-earning system that holds them all in subjection. 
Logical deduction is not the strong point of our insular minds, 
and even at this moment the greatest efforts are being made to 
minimise the significance of the Socialist vote at Hull. But 
economic progress does not wait for the timidity of trimmers. 
Revolutionary Socialism, all over the world, is being forced to 
the front by the relentless pressure of social development. 

To the smart professional imaginationist, who naturally makes 
fiction do duty for study and knowledge; to the self-sufficient Par- 
liament man, who suffers from the hallucination that the addition 
of M.P. to his name has expanded his intelligence, when it is 
only his head that has swelled—the theories briefly and insufi- 
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ciently summarised in the foregoing pages are “idealist,” “out 
of date,” and so on. Our theories are incomprehensible! If we 
are dominated by economic determinism, how can we consciously 
handle our own evolution and revolution? These ideas and these 
theories are, nevertheless, the mainstay of the great party of 
International Revolutionary Socialism throughout the civilised 
world. Ifa vote of the assembled delegates had been taken at 
the International Socialist Congresses of Amsterdam and Stuttgart 
on the existence of the class war, the material conception of 
history, the probability of cataclysmic upset, and the imperative 
necessity for complete revolutionary transformation, our opinions 
would have been carried by so overwhelming a majority that the 
belated minority would have been reduced to its proper insignifi- 
cance. From Europe right round to North and South America, 
Australia, and now Japan, precisely the same conceptions are 
emancipating the minds and firing the hearts of the workers of 
the world.* 
III 


Evolution, revolution: revolution, evolution. What a silly 
juggling with words it is when these terms are put in antagonism ! 
All Nature teaches us that evolution is an inevitable progress 
towards revolution; that revolution but gives an outlet to the 
uncontrollable forces of evolution. Peace, too. Who is not for 
peace? But the birth of a child is not a very peaceful process 
for the mother; and a chick has a curious habit of breaking its 
shell when its evolution demands a wider outlook on the world. 
Neither are social growths very peaceful. There is no peace in 
the economic and social world of our period. All is movement: 
all is antagonism. The bodies and minds of millions are being 
sacrificed daily in the never-ending class war of capitalist greed. 
The question of peaceful or forceful revolution has, therefore, 
only one aspect for us. Which will be more speedily successful 
in establishing and legalising the new order? At present in every 
civilised country force is all on one side, and is used even in 
France and Great Britain against the workers. Should their turn 


* A book of mine published many years ago has been translated into 
Japanese, and is now being used as a text-book in the Socialist schools of 
Japan. Wherever fully developed capitalism makes its appearance there 
organised Socialism at once springs up as its determined opponent and inevitable 
successor, 
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come, we may all hope they will be more considerate than their 
rulers have been in its use. 

Just, however, as slave-owning and feudalism fell, not because 
they were wrong or even because they were harmful, but because 
they were worn out and incompetent as economic and social 
systems, so will capitalism be overthrown, not because of its 
immorality, but by reason of its incapacity. In this case, as in 
others, progress will come from the “bad side” of our civilisa- 
tion, not from the good; from the proletariat, not from the 
educated and well-to-do. But the dominant class is exhibiting its 
failure to deal with the advance of humanity long before the 
final collapse. We have only to look through the history of the 
past hundred years to recognise this. The record of industrial, 
commercial, and financial crises alone is enough evidence on that 
point. These are manifestly social shocks due to social causes. 
There have been no fewer than nine such crises, at intervals 
roughly of ten or twelve years, since 1815. Yet the statesmen 
of the dominant class are as incapable of explaining them, or of 
dealing with them, as they were a century ago. Nevertheless, 
the effects of such crises are terrible. They bring hundreds and 
thousands of the well-to-do class to ruin, and throw millions of 
the workers out unemployed upon the streets. They are due to 
the fact that man is overmastered by the very immensity of his 
power to produce wealth. How many of the “organisers of 
labour,” how many of the “ great men”’ of the capitalist world, 
understand us when we say that when an industrial crisis occurs 
the form of production has revolted against the form of exchange ? 
They do not really comprehend, as a class, the working or non- 
working of their own system; and professors of political economy 
in England, unlike their fellows on the Continent, refuse to enter 
seriously upon the discussion of social problems from the Socialist 
point of view. 

Neither here nor elsewhere, besides, is it as yet fully recognised 
that the success of co-ordination and trustification under capitalism 
must inevitably be the last word in capitalism itself; as by the 
institution of such industrial, commercial, and distributive 
monopolies, in order to save waste of material and labour, and 
to secure larger profits for the monopolists, the capitalist class 
makes plain the way for the socialisation of all such great 
organisations by the community. | 
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Here comes, then, the solution of the apparent -contradiction 
between the revolutionary transformation brought about by 
economic determinism and the conscious preparation for such 
revolution by an educated democracy. It is quite true that at 
least ninety-nine hundredths of social action hitherto has been 
automatic and unconscious; just as true as that with the 
individual a similar proportion holds good all through. But in 
the same way that mind, itself a function of matter, reacts upon 
and controls within limits the highly organised matter of which 
it is the outcome, so the social intelligence can now comprehend 
and, also within limits, order the social evolution, of which it is 
the outcome and expression, for the first time in the history of 
the race. We inherit the lessons, and are in a position to reap 
the advantages, of all the long martyrdom of man to the forms 
of production and exchange. The integration of the long series of 
differentiations has already begun. Competition having broken 
down, private property having become so largely company 
property, organisation and monopoly with the least expenditure 
of labour becoming daily more and more the rule, it is obvious 
that the individualism of constant economic and social struggle 
may advantageously give way to the individualism of the highest 
and freest personal development, in social co-operation with 
others, round the whole circle of human life. When men and 
women once understand what can be, they will inevitably try to 
revolutionise what is. And in this effort the current of the time, 
whose direction they at last see and can take advantage of, tells 
in their favour. ‘True liberty is the knowledge of necessity.” 


IV 


It would be wrong to state that the majority even of revolu- 
tionary Social-Democrats are wholly imbued with these views 
and have a complete grasp of them. But they know at least 
quite enough to understand and appreciate the objects of the 
party. Were it not for the money fetish which overshadows and 
darkens the whole firmament of social affairs, and the idea of 
compensation for previous expropriation which deters the un- 
thinking, the mass of the people would soon come to the same 
point of view and arrive at the like conclusions. In every 
country our propaganda and programme are the same, though 
we know quite well that they must be adapted to the different 
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stages of economic development in each case. But with the 
power of man over nature now so great that it is twenty or a 
hundred fold more true than it was in Robert Owen’s day that 
*“‘ wealth may be made as plentiful as water,” and with industry 
and distribution arrived at the company form in all the most 
advanced nations, the difficulty of realising Socialism in our own 
day manifestly arises no longer from our social surroundings, but 
solely from our own lack of comprehension of them. We have, 
in fact, worked round the full cycle until now we can return to 
social production and communist distribution on an infinitely 
higher plane than the tribal barbarians, without the intervention 
of money, save perhaps for international exchange during the 
transition period. 

This is undoubtedly the greatest transformation which human 
society has undergone throughout the ages. But it is certainly 
no more “in the air,” or “ contrary to human nature,” than the 
forms of capitalism which displaced the old methods of production 
were in regard to their precursors. The difference is that we are 
now in a position to foresee and prepare for the coming change, 
which our predecessors were not. In the meantime, we Social- 
Democrats, in our endeavour to lessen the clash of conflicting 
interests, and to prepare men and wemen for the coming change, 
propose in every country palliatives of existing evils which we 
hope will build up a more capable set of humans to face the 
problems of the future. Knowing quite well that no complete 
emancipation can be effected until wage-slavery is entirely swept 
away, we are nevertheless anxious to minimise the pressure 
from above by collective resistance and collective action. 

Thus we work for every reform which tends to put public 
services directly under democratic control, and helps to set on 
foot national and municipal workshops and storehouses, based on 
co-operation instead of competition and profit. State Mainten- 
ance of Children, Co-operative Organisation of Unemployed 
Labour, skilled and unskilled, male and female; Construction 
of Wholesome Homes for the People at public cost; Full Pro- 
vision for Old Age and Sickness; Nationalisation and Socialisa- 
tion of Transport; Socialisation of the Public Services: these 
are measures which, first forced on public attention by revolu- 
tionary Social-Democrats, are now being considered by sensible 
men and women all over the world, and are actually finding their 
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way into Parliamentary discussions. We have no fear of the 
tyranny of bureaucracy when the whole people is well fed, well 
housed, well clothed, well educated, and economically free, and 
what we gain we shall assuredly never give back. 

It is commonly urged against us that we attend only to the 
material wants of humanity. This is quite a mistake: as erroneous 
as to say that we wish to destroy family life because we mean to 
sweep away the disgusting “homes” which capitalism provides 
for its wage-slaves. We are active and conscious, and not merely 
automatic Socialists; because we see clearly that morality, art, 
music, science, culture in any high sense are quite unattainable 
by the mass of mankind under existing conditions. Their nobler 
faculties are stunted, and can find no outlet owing to the never- 
ending pressure of their daily needs. Remove that sordid 
systematic slave-driving, and a new vista opens out before all 
humanity. True individualism, meaning thereby the most com- 
plete physical, moral, and mental development for every member 
of the community side by side with his fellows, will then first 
become possible for the race. The forms whereby this great eman- 
cipation can be accomplished are ready at our hand: we need but 
the intelligence to use them aright. Already we have among us 
Social-Democrats some of the brightest brains on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who come forward to work and fight under the 
Red Flag as a duty and a pleasure in the service of man. 

Thus, then, Socialism is to all Socialists a great material 
religion. The old supernatural creeds have long ceased even to 
pretend to guide; they have now almost ceased to influence the 
thought of our time. Nowhere else can the world provide unpaid 
and self-sacrificing zeal and enthusiasm to the extent that they 
are exhibited daily in the Socialist camp. Nowhere else can men 
and women be found who, regardless of any personal interest or 
any hope of direct reward, here or hereafter, work steadily on for 
the victory of the cause. Temporary defeat occasions us no 
depression: the most sweeping success of the moment never 
turns our heads. We know that the future is ours, and that 
though we may not live to see realised even a portion of that for 
which we are striving, those who come after will benefit continu- 
ously by the glorious campaign for human freedom we have waged 
under the Red Flag of International Socialism. 

H. M. HynpMay. 


LORD KELVIN * 


On June 16, 1896, there took place in the University of 
Glasgow in Scotland, an almost unique ceremony. On that day, 
the jubilee of Lord Kelvin was celebrated; he had been Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow University for fifty years. 
The Prince of Wales, now King Edward, sent him a letter of 
congratulation; twenty-eight universities, twelve colleges, and 
fifty-one learned societies sent delegates with addresses, wishing 
Lord Kelvin many more years of health and happiness, and 
mentioning in terms of profound admiration his magnificent 
achievements in the domain of physics. What were these, and 
why did they deserve and obtain such universaladmiration? To 
answer that question fully would require a much longer space 
than is at my disposal; but I shall try to give a short sketch of 
William Thomson’s life and work. 

In 1812, James Thomson, William’s father, was a teacher in 
the Royal Academic Institute of Belfast. He was one of the 
descendants of a number of Scotsmen who emigrated to North 
Ireland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He had 
two sons, James and William, both of whom were born in Ireland, 
and both of whom became illustrious. When William was eight 
years old, his father was appointed to the chair of mathematics 
in the University of Glasgow. My father was one of his students; 
and I remember well his allusions to Professor Thomson’s kind- 
liness and sense of humour. 

It was his habit to cross-examine his students, at the begin- 
ning of each lecture, on the subject of the preceding day’s work ; 
and it was customary in his junior class to begin with very 
elementary questions. One day he asked a certain Highlander: 
“Mr. McTavish, what do you understand by a ‘point’?”’ The 

* Copyright 1908 by the Perry Mason Company, 
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answer was, “It’s justa dab!” Again, Mr. McTavish was asked, 
in the course of the construction of some diagram : ‘‘ What should 
I do, Mr. McTavish?” ‘Tak’ a chalk in your hand.” “ And 
next?’ ‘Draw a line.” Professor Thomson complied, and 
pausing, said: ‘How farshallI produce the line, Mr. McTavish ? ” 
“ Ad infinitum!” was the astounding reply. 

At the mature age of ten William entered the University. His 
training had been wholly in his father’s hands ; Professor Thomson 
was clear-sighted enough to recognise that he had two very 
remarkable sons. They were brought up on Classics and Mathe- 
matics, Logic and Philosophy. 

Less than a year ago, at the annual dinner of the London 
‘Glasgow University Club,” I had the good fortune to hear Lord 
Kelvin express his views on education. His theme was the 
‘University of Glasgow”; and he commended the universality 
of the training which it used to give. By the age of twelve, said 
he, a boy should have learned to write his own language with 
accuracy and some elegance ; he should have a reading knowledge 
of French, should be able to translate Latin and easy Greek 
authors, and should have some acquaintance with German. 
‘‘Having learned thus the meaning of words,” continued Lord 
Kelvin, “‘a boy should study Logic.”’ In his charming discursive 
style, he went on to descant on the advantages of a knowledge 
of Greek. “I never found,” he said, ‘‘that the small amount 
of Greek I learned was a hindrance to my acquiring some know- 
ledge of Natural Philosophy.” It certainly was not in his case. 
And it may here be remarked that it is surely a mistake 
to lay down a hard and fast rule that no youth should enter a 
college until he has reached the age of fifteen or sixteen; William 
Thomson took the highest prizes in Mathematics and Physics 
before hereachedthatage. It may be said that his precocity was 
phenomenal; no doubt it was; but it is precisely those boys who 
are unique and unlike their fellows who are of value to the race, and 
every chance should be given to exceptional talent. 

Although William Thomson spent six years at Glasgow 
University, he did not graduate: in those days the aim of a 
student’s ambition was not a degree, but the acquisition of 
knowledge. Before he had reached the age of seventeen, he 
went to Cambridge, where he spent four years. There the 
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examination system was in full swing; and to the disgrace of 
the examiners, Thomson was not the “Senior Wrangler;”’ he 
was not regarded as the best mathematician of his year; and 
this, in spite of the remark made by one of his examiners, that 
“the Senior Wrangler was not fit to cut pencils for Thomson.” 
It is known that success in this examination depends largely on 
rapidity in writing and in accuracy of memory, rather than on 
originality; and the tale is told that on Thomson’s “ coach,” or 
tutor, asking him why he had spent so much time in answering 
a particular question, he replied that he had to think it all out 
from first principles. ‘ But it is a problem of your own dis- 
covery, said the coach. Thomson had to confess that he had 
quite forgotten his own handiwork, and that while his competitor 
had learned the answer by heart, Thomson had had to rediscover 
the problem. However, he was successful in gaining the ‘“‘Smith’s 
Prize,” a reward for inventiveness, rather than memory. That 
same year, he was elected Fellow of his College, and had an 
income of about £200, which enabled him to continue his studies 
in France. 

While at Cambridge, Thomson was not only a student; he 
always took a keen interest in music, and was president of the 
Musical Society; he also carried off the ‘“‘Colquhoun sculls” for 
his excellence as an oarsman. In those days, the science of 
Cambridge was fettered by the bonds which Newton had imposed. 
It is unfortunate, though perhaps natural, that to the advent of 
a great man a period of stagnation succeeds. It was thus with 
the Schoolmen, who subsisted for many centuries on the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle; and the science of Cambridge, in 1845, was 
based on the work of Newton, nearly a century and a half old. 
Indeed, the spirit was that of Timzus, in Plato’s dialogue, who 
said, “‘ If we wish to acquire any real acquaintance with astronomy, 
we shall let the heavenly bodiesalone.” In fact Bacon’s advice to 
proceed by way of experiment and induction had been forgotten. 
Needless to say, this reproach has long been removed, by the 
labours of Clerk-Maxwell, Rayleigh, Stokes and J. J. Thomson. 
In the forties Paris was the home of Fourier, Fresnel, Ampere, 
Arago, Biot, and Regnault, all physicists and mathematicians 
of the highest rank; and Thomson spent a year working in 
Regnault’s laboratory, where experiments on water and steam, 
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their densities, pressure, and specific heats were being carried on 
with the utmost refinement. During the next year, 1846, the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow fell vacant, and, to their 
credit, the Senate of the day advised Queen Victoria to appoint 
William Thomson, then a youth of twenty-two, as Professor. 
Never was a choice better justified in its results. For Thomson 
by example and by precept trained many students to be a credit 
to their old university, and carried out in cellars, which served 
as laboratories, and which were situated almost next door to that 
in which James Watt invented the condensing engine, almost all 
his numerous and important investigations. 

Thomson was not what would be called a good lecturer; he 
was too discursive. I doubt whether any man with a brain so 
much above the ordinary, so much more rapid in action than the 
average, can be a first-rate teacher. Certainly, in my own case, 
I gained much more in my second than in my first year’s at- 
tendance. But Thomson never allowed the interest of his 
students to flag; his aptness in illustration, and his vigour of 
language prevented that. lLecturing one day on “Couples,” 
he explained how forces must be applied to constitute a couple, 
and illustrated the direction of the forces by turning round 
the gas-bracket. This led to a discussion on the miserable 
quality of Glasgow coal-gas, and how it might be improved. 
Following again the main idea, he caught hold of the door, and 
swung it to andfro; but, again, his mind diverged to the difference 
in the structure of English and Scottish doors. We never forgot 
what a couple was; but—the idea might have been conveyed 
more succinctly. He held strong views on the “absurd, ridiculous, 
time-wasting, soul-destroying system of British weights and 
measures’; and in spite of all the efforts of the ‘“ Decimal 
Association,’ we, the Americans and the Russians, remain 
examples of irrational conservatism in respect of the awkward- 
ness of our systems. 

The Cartesian method of locating a point was indelibly 
impressed on my memory by the following incident: A student 
whose position was roughly about the centre of the lecture-room 
made that noise so disturbing to a lecturer, yet so difficult to 
locate, caused by gently rubbing the sole of his foot on the floor. 
“Mr. Macfarlane! ”’ said Sir William. Mr. Macfarlane, the fides 
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Achates came, received a whispered communication, and went 
out of the room. In about ten minutes he returned with a tape- 
line, and proceeded to measure a length along one wall, on which 
he made a pencil-mark. He then measured out at right angles 
another length, and made a chalk-mark on the floor, erecting on 
it a pointer. ‘‘ Mr. Smith, it was you who made that noise: be 
so good as to leave the room,” said Sir William. Mr. Smith 
blushed and retired. Then came the explanation. Mr. Mac- 
farlane had gone below the sloping tier of seats; had accurately 
diagnosed the precise position of Mr. Smith’s: erring foot, and 
had accurately measured the distance from the two walls. These 
measurements were reproduced in full view of the students, and 
the advantages of the system of Cartesian co-ordinates were 
experimentally demonstrated, while justice was satisfied. 

Owing to an accident, Sir William was lame; but it did not 
interfere with his activity of body. Indeed, it lent emphasis to 
his amusing class demonstration of “uniform velocity,’ when he 
marched backwards and forwards behind his lecture-bench, with 
as even a movement as his lameness would permit; and the class 
generally burst into enthusiastic applause when he altered his pace, 
and introduced us to the meaning of the word “acceleration.” 

In his laboratory Sir William was a most stimulating teacher, 
though his methods were not those which have since been intro- 
duced into physical laboratories. I remember that my first 
exercise, which occupied over a week, was to take the kinks out 
of a bundle of copper wire. Having achieved this with some 
success I was placed opposite a quadrant electrometer and made 
to study its construction and use. I was made to determine the 
potential difference between all kinds of materials, charged and 
uncharged; and among others between the external and internal 
coatings of a child’s balloon, blackleaded externally and inter- 
nally, and filled with hydrogen. Nor was the Professor always 
prescient. On one occasion I turned the handle of a large 
electrical machine, while he held a two-gallon Leyden jar by its 
outside coating, and charged it by the knob. It was not until it 
was fully charged that it occurred to one of us that while the jar 
was quite safe as long as it was in his hands, it was impossible 
to deposit it on the table without his running the risk of an 
inconveniently heavy shock. Finally, after rapid deliberation, 
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two of us held a towel by its corners, and Sir William dropped 
the jar safely into the middle ; it was then possible to touch the 
outside without mishap. In short, we had little systematic 
teaching, but were at once launched into knowledge that there is 
an unknown region where much is to be discovered; and we 
were made to feel that we too might help to fathom its depths. 
Although this method is not without its disadvantages—for 
systematic instruction is of much value—there is much to be 
said forit. On the one hand, too long a course of experimenting 
on old and well-known lines, as is now the practice among 
teachers of science, is likely to imbue the young student with the 
idea that all physics consists in learning the use of apparatus, 
and in repeating measurements which have already been made. 
On the other hand, too early attempts to investigate the unknown 
are likely to prove fruitless for want of manipulative skill, and 
for want of knowledge of what has already been done. The best 
of all possible training, however, is to serve as hands for a fertile 
brain—the brain of one who knows what he wishes to discover, 
who is familiar with all that has already been attempted, and 
who gradually trains his assistant to take part in the thinking 
as well as in the manipulation. If at the same time the student 
is made to read, not merely concerning the problem on which he 
is immediately engaged, but on all branches of his subject, 
nothing can be better than such stimulating intercourse with an 
inventive teacher for those who have ability to profit by it. 

- It is extremely difficult to explain Lord Kelvin’s contributions 
to knowledge to those who have not themselves some acquaint- 
ance with its problems. Let me begin by a quotation from 
Helmholtz, late Professor of Physics in Berlin, an old and intimate 
friend of Lord Kelvin. ‘His peculiar merit consists in his 
method of treating problems of mathematical physics. He has 
striven with great consistency to purify the mathematical theory 
from hypothetical assumptions, which were not a pure expression 
of the facts. In this way he has done very much to destroy the 
old unnatural separation between experimental and mathematical 
physics, and to reduce the latter to a precise and pure expression 
of the laws of the phenomena. He is aneminent mathematician, 
but the gift to translate real facts into mathematical equations, 
and vice versa, is by far more rare than that to find a solution of 
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a given mathematical problem, and in this direction Sir William 
Thomson is most eminent and original.” When Lord Kelvin 
began his work, the equivalence of heat and energy was unrecog- 
nised; forces were distinguished as “conservative” and “ uncon- 
servative”’; the world was supposed to be filled with subtle fluids 
and effluvia ; and it must have seemed almost hopeiess to seek any 
general explanation of material phenomena. Light, heat, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and chemical action were all regarded as distinct 
** forces,” each a cause of change. Thomson, and his collaborator 
Tait, the Professor of Physics in Edinburgh, in their Treatise 
on Natural Philosophy, did much to emphasise the view that 
Physics deals with things, not theories; with relations, not with 
their mathematical expression, equations; and they tried success- 
fully to free the science from the bonds of formal mathematics. 
They demonstrated that the principle of “Least Action” is 
universal; that by its help it is possible to explain the motions 
of the planets and their satellites, of wheels, lathes, machines of 
all kinds, of every system of which we can define the moving 
parts and the forces which act on them. 

In 1893 Lord Kelvin gave a discourse on “ Isoperimetric 
Problems” at the Royal Institution, in which he attempted to 
describe the nature of this general problem ; it is that technically 
called “ Determining a minimum”’; and he began with the task 
which faced Dido of old—to surround the most valuable piece of 
land with a cowhide, i.e, to draw the shortest possible line 
around it. A similar problem is, to build a railway-line through 
undulating country at the smallest possible cost; and one very 
different in appearance, but related to those already cited, owing 
to Lord Kelvin’s consummate power of discovering analogies 
between phenomena apparently unconnected, is the condition of 
stability of water rotating in an ellipsoidal vessel, and a number 
of similar problems. Kelvin’s work on Elasticity is no less far- 
reaching ; in Karl Pearson’s great treatise on that subject, no 
less than one hundred pages are filled with Kelvin’s contributions. 

Lord Kelvin is also the author of a theory of the nature of 
the ultimate particles of matter—the atoms. He imagined them 
to consist of ‘‘ vortex rings in the ether,” the ether being con- 
ceived as a frictionless fluid, all-present, even filling the interstices 
between the atoms, or ultimate particles of matter. Vortex rings 
in air, sometimes made by smokers, are elastic; they cannot be 
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cut without being destroyed; and, in a frictionless fluid, their 
rotatory motion would be eternal, if once impressed. Recent 
discoveries may lead to the modification of this theory of the 
nature of matter; but it has much in its favour. 

Kelvin was a strong partisan of Joule’s work on the equivalence 
of heat and work. It was believed up to 1850 that the heat 
developed on compressing a gas was “caloric,” squeezed out of 
the gas, as one might squeeze water out of a sponge; but Kelvin 
taught that heat must be due to the motions of the molecules of 
a gas; and that when the gas is compressed, the impacts of its 
molecules on the walls of the containing vessel are more numerous, 
and that the work done in compressing a gas appears as heat, 
owing tothe more numerous impacts of its molecules. Following 
on this, it was necessary to devise an absolute scale of temperature, 
and that we also owe to Lord Kelvin. It is based on what is 
known as the “Second Law of Thermodynamics’’—that heat 
cannot be transferred from a cold to a hot body without expend- 
ing work. Following these ideas, Lord Kelvin was led to consider 
the probable age of the earth, based on an estimate of its original 
temperature, and the rate at which heat would be lost by radia- 
tion. His opinion is that the earth may have been habitable 
twenty million years ago, but could not have been habitable 
as long ago as four hundred million years. 

The province of electro-magnetism owes very much to Lord 
Kelvin. It was he who developed the medium suggested by 
Faraday into a means of representing electro-magnetic forces by 
analogy with the distortion of an elastic solid. After he had 
worked out in this manner the connection between energy and 
electro-magnetism, he devised our present system of electrical 
units—volts, amperes, farads, coulombs, &c., and invented 
machines to determine their numerical values. If it be per- 
mitted to assign their relative importance to his contributions to 
practical science, this must be pronounced the greatest. Without 
it the science of electricity would be helpless as commerce 
without a monetary system, and without weights and measures. 
His work is the foundation of wireless telegraphy, and of many 
applications of the electric current. It was he who taught the 
world how to transmit rapid and trustworthy signals through 
cables; and he was a pioneer of cable telegraphy. In the old 
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days of cables attempts were made to ensure rapid signalling by 
heavy currents; but Kelvin showed that feeble currents, com- 
bined with delicate instruments, made the difficulty disappear. 
His “siphon recorder” is still used, and cannot well be improved 
on. <A great social and commercial revolution dates from 
August 1858, when the message was signalled under the ocean, 
‘*Kurope and America are united by telegraphic communication. 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and goodwill 
towards men.’”” This revolution owed much to Sir William 
Thomson, who never lost heart and never faltered in the belief 
that all difficulties would be overcome. His presence on board 
ship during the laying of the first Atlantic cable directed his 
attention towards nautical matters ; and to him we owe a deep- 
sea sounding apparatus, and a compass easily corrected for the 
magnetic deviations produced by the iron or steel used in the 
construction of ships. 

We must not estimate Lord Kelvin’s greatness, however, 
merely by his own discoveries and inventions, great as these 
are; he has served as a model for many disciples. His sincere 
and single-minded devotion to truth; his interest in the 
work of others, and his sympathy with their efforts; his 
fairness of mind and absence of prejudice; and his straight- 
forward and loving character have raised the ideals of the 
whole scientific world, and have deeply influenced the best 
minds in all countries. His idea of “‘a treasure of which no 
words can adequately describe the value” is: ‘Goodwill, 
kindness, friendship, sympathy, encouragement for more work.” 
It is to such a man that the world owes an eternal debt of 
gratitude, and he it is for whom no honour that men have it in 
their power to bestow can be too great. Itis pleasant tobe able 
to state that Lord Kelvin’s mental energy was unimpaired by his 
burden of more than eighty years. He was present at the meeting 
of the British Association at Leicester in August last, and took 
part in the discussions on the ‘‘ Nature of the Atom.”’ The minds 
of most men, like their bodies, grow stiff with age and unreceptive 
of new impressions; but Lord Kelvin’s until his latest days had 
all the vigour and elasticity of a young man’s. We may well 
rejoice that he was spared so long to enrich the world with his 
wisdom and his inimitable example! 

“Witiiam Ramsay. 
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A LITTLE TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


AFTER a singularly uneventful passage in an empty “ Intermedi- 
ate,’ during which we were thrown on our own resources—save 
for the racy conversation of the captain, of which I with 
difficulty refrain from reproducing specimens—my mother and I 
reached Capetown on February 18 of last year. The Governor, 
Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, had thoughtfully sent his A.D.C. to 
meet us on landing, and quitting our ship with light hearts, 
we sped in a small open motor through the shady, jerry-built 
streets of Capetown, past the statue of Van Rieback—an ancient 
Dutch Governor of the Cape—the old slave market, and Rhodes’s 
house and park, Groot Schuur, which was very good to look upon 
after three weeks of unbroken sea, on to Newlands, the Governor’s 
summer residence. Our companion was very kind in pointing 
out the lions, and in generally enlightening our considerable 
ignorance as to South African affairs. We received a charming 
welcome from our host and hostess, who devoted themselves to 
making our visit agreeable, and the next few days were divided 
between sight-seeing and talking “South Africa,” the political 
situation being overshadowed by the impending Transvaal 
elections, and we became learned in the respective policies of the 
Progressives, the Nationalists, and Het Volk. The Cape seemed 
to take things with comparative calm, and to look upon the 
“up-country ”’ as a spot of rabid unrest. 

February 20 was a grilling day. We arrayed ourselves in 
our best to go in state to an agricultural show in Capetown, 
where we met various Cape notabilities. Everything would have 
been like an English agricultural show but for the gaily dressed 
Cape “boys” and “girls,” who mingled with Colonials and well- 
to-do Dutch farmers ; and looming above the whole scene was the 


great Table Mountain—a tower of rock against the vivid blue sky. 
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:. «In the afternoon we had tea with the Rudyard Kiplings, who 
live in an ideal spot near Groot Schuur. On one side is a belt of 
pine trees with Table Mountain rising behind, on the other a sloping 
stretch of garden, oak-trees, and a long wide expanse ending in the 
Drakenfels range—fat knobby mountains of no particular height 
from that distance. After dinner that evening we sat in the 
garden listening to the mysterious hiss of the crickets, and Sir 
Walter read out the election telegrams. Most of the names 
conveyed nothing to us : we only grasped that Sir Richard Solomon 
had been defeated ; that Sir George Farrar and Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick—two Progressive leaders, whose names and speeches we 
had studied in the papers—had got in; that Botha had beaten his 
English opponent, Mr. Hugh Wyndham, by over 1000 votes; and 
that all over the country Het Volk was predominant. Every- 
body appeared to accept this as inevitable and in a cheerful 
spirit, and we did too, thinking such was the “spirit of the 
country.” We little guessed of the turmoil and bitterness going 
on in the Transvaal, of which within a week we should be 
witnesses. 

Capetown, February 21, 1907.—A lovely hot day. We rose 
early, and found the punctual Governor standing in the hall with 
his staff, an American lady, and one or twoothers. ‘I hope you 
feel prepared to motor 300 miles,” said Sir Walter. ‘“ Jameson 
has lent us his motor, so now we havetwo. We'll start, if every 
one is ready.” And off we went. 

It was a glorious day. The country was looking its best after 
the rains, and it varied at every bend of the road. At first it 
was flat, green, and speckled with farms; then came woods of 
pines and oaks, then hills; then a sort of switchback country up 
to the Drakenfels pass. The road varied between alternate deep 
holes and enlarged mole-hills. As we approached them, the 
military secretary would shout from the box, “Here is another ! ”’ 
and then we'd clutch at the wooden bars which supported the 
motor cover, and rise to the bumps as a horse does at a fence, 
and so avoided the alternative of being bounced up from our 
seats and down again with equal violence. 

At Stellenbosch we halted. Sir Walter got out of the other 
motor and asked if any one would like to alight and see the 
village. We agreed to do so, and trundled round the pretty 
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rural village, looked at the big college for Dutch and Africanders, 
and returned hotter than before. 

A hundred years ago Lady Anne Barnard, wife of the 
Governor’s secretary, made an expedition from Capetown to 
Stellenbosch in a mule-waggon, and took a whole week; we, in 
1907, motored along the same route in the space of two hours! 
After this came a stiff climb over the Drakenfels. The brown 
heights towered above us as we laboured up the narrow twisting 
road. The two motors looked curiously incongruous in that 
wild region. The little steam car puffed gallantly up, and the 
larger one of Dr. Jameson toiled painfully in its wake—some- 
times it almost stopped under the stress of exertion. At last we 
got over the pass and began to descend. Sir Walter got out and 
looked around for a suitable luncheon spot. 

At first all was glare and treeless, but presently a neat little 
wood appeared, which seemed to fall in with our requirements. 
A huge luncheon was speedily unpacked under the shade of 
some oak-trees, at the sight of which we realised how extremely 
hungry we were. The American lady took possession of a loaf, 
and informed us that she would “fix us up some cream cheese 
slices, at which she was real cunning.” An hour later we rose 
from our peaceful retreat, and, swathed in veils and dustcoats, 
we mounted once more into the motor-cars. This time we went 
to Paarl, stopping at the Rhodes fruit farms and factory on the 
way. ‘The farms looked very snug little model houses, but the 
factory was somewhat of an eyesore with its uncompromising 
exterior of fluted tin. Inside all was bustle and work: half-ripe 
fruit was being packed off to England on one side, and on the 
other arose a pleasing odour of boiling jam. After this we 
motored down the seven-mile avenue of Paarl between rows of 
gigantic oak-trees, and on through villages and along straight 
red roads, and past lonely tin “stores” and stretches of rough 
bush land, until the evening drew in and the sun disappeared 
like a huge red ball behind the Drakenfels hump. It seemed 
almost a pity to be scurrying along in a motor, and I 
thought with regret of Lady Anne Barnard’s mule-waggon, 
and the opportunities she had of studying the country during 
her leisurely progress. One cannot muse on nature in a motor- 
car, 
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February 22.—My mother and I shopped in Capetown with 
B.—one of our new friends. It was a grilling day. Table 
Mountain was enveloped in dense smoke, caused by the burning 
of some scrub and trees half-way down the slope. ‘It is nota 
bad fire,” observed B. “They are sending up boys to put it 
out.” 

“Poor little creatures. Isn’t that rather hard work?” 
inquired my mother with feeling. B. smiled, and explained the 
perversity of the Colonial speech which called Kaffirs of forty 
and upwards “boys.” The black boys, properly speaking, 
are from the ages of seven to fourteen commonly named 
** piccanins.”’ 

In the afternoon there was a garden-party at Government 
House, which to the inexperienced visitor was distinctly amusing, 
though I am warned that it might be indiscreet to reproduce 
the conversations, for fear of unwittingly compromising my 
acquaintances politically. I met one gentlemen who told 
me that his father had fought under Sir Harry Smith in 
the dim, distant wars of 1849; and another, good-looking 
and polished, who said that he had spent the morning in 
conversing with Dutch farmers. ‘Do you know the lan- 
guage quite well?” I asked. “Well, I ought to, considering 
it is my native tongue,” he replied. ‘Are you Dutch?” I 
exclaimed in astonishment. A few days ago I should have said 
** Are you a Boer?” but I had acquired a slight veneer of 
experience since then. Mr. Van der Byl had been to Cambridge, 
and knew a great deal more of England than I did. 

That evening X. and one or two others arrived from Johannes- 
burg. Our idea of the long journey to the Transvaal was 
distinctly sketchy, and when we briskly proposed starting the 
next day, X.’s face fell many ells, and he petitioned for two days’ 
grace. “It’s a beastly journey—hot, dusty and slow. I wonder 
what you'll think of the Karoo.” ‘We are prepared for any- 
thing—even to roughing it in a Kaffir kraal,” replied my mother. 
** Capetown is very nice, but it’s not one’s idea of South Africa.” 
X. treated these remarks with some scepticism. For a long time 
he imagined that we revelled in the flesh-pots of Cape Colony, 
and would want motor expeditions and garden-parties every day. 
He had had experience with English visitors, who hated and 
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grumbled at the discomforts of “up-country”’ life, and so he 
took care to warn us by painting the Transvaal in the darkest 
colours. But nothing could quench the gay holiday spirit which 
had taken possession of us. 

February 23.—We lunched with Dr. Jameson at Groot Schuur. 
He took us over the house first of all, and showed us various 
relics of Rhodes, including his marble bathroom and granite bath. 
The original house was burnt down some years ago, and Rhodes 
had the present one rebuilt and copied as nearly as possible by 
the leading South African architect, Mr. Baker. It is a fine 
house, built in the Dutch style with two large stoeps, and long 
oak-panelled rooms with beams across the ceilings. Later on 
we walkea up into the pine wood. The whole of Groot Schuur 
is public, and Dr. Jameson told us that it was like Hampstead 
Heath sometimes. 

“T don’t mind the people if they behave well,” he said, 
‘but it was rather trying one day to see from my study windows 
a young woman rolling down the opposite slope on to the lawn. 
I hardly liked to stop her, she was enjoying herself so much.” 

Sir Walter and his A.D.C. arrived for luncheon. It was a 
very agreeable meal; Dr. Jameson discussed what is called the 
“lighter side of politics,” and touched upon his approaching 
visit to England for the Colonial Conference. 

“T shall make my colleague Smartt attend the round of 
dinners,” he said. ‘‘ His digestion is more powerful than mine.” 
He prophesied that Deakin would turn out to be the best orator 
of all the representatives. 

After luncheon Sir Walter motored us off tosee the Capetown 
races. We parted regretfully from Dr. Jameson, with many hopes 
and assurances that we should meet again soon, but alas! we 
never did. He was the most striking personality I met in 
South Africa. His manner is irresistible—easy, courteous, and 
genial; and he has a way, when talking, of including every one 
present in the conversation, and giving them the impression that 
somehow they are contributing an important share. Other 
people impressed by their ability, their “ gift of the gab,” their 
charm of manner, but none possessed to such a degree the power 
of making themselves felt. 

The Capetown races presented a very gay scene. When one 
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saw the bevies of Colonials and naval and military officers, one 
might almost fancy oneself at an English race-meeting, till one came 
across gaily dressed Malays and coloured “boys” and “girls,” 
and made the discovery that most of the jockeys were Portuguese. 
They looked like little brown monkeys as they sat crumpled up 
on their large mounts. B., who is imbued with the Transvaal 
prejudice against natives, remarked on the different treatment 
they experience in Cape Colony as compared to other States. 
The fact of their having the franchise has made them a great deal 
more pushing and aggressive. ‘They even allow them to travel 
in the same carriage as the whites.” ‘“Aren’t they allowed todo 
so in the Transvaal?” inquired my mother. ‘Good Heavens, no! 
There are special Kaffir trains provided for them—and in Natal 
and the Orange River Colony as well.” “Poor things! Why 
should they be treated like cattle? Why don’t white men travel 
with them?” “If you got one whiff from a Kaffir train, you 
would know the reason why,” replied B., curling up his nose in a 
suggestivefashion. ‘‘ Well, if they are herded together like that, 
it’s not surprising they don’t care about cleanliness. Now if white 
people chose to consort with them——” ‘The difficulty is the 
black man says we smell far worse than they do. They wouldn’t 
at all like us to travel with them. They say we smell like bad 
fish.” ‘* But don’t they feel degraded travelling like penned up 
cattle ?”’ ‘Not in the least. They have never been used to 
anything different. They would think a white man had gone off 
his head if he tried to get into a Kaffir train.” ‘I suppose half- 
castes can travel with Europeans—some of those Cape people are 
hardly coloured.” 

“‘That makes no difference. As soon as they leave Cape 
Colony they rank among the blackest Kaffirs. Perhaps the 
blessings of education will incite them to rebel as time goes on, 
but so far they never dream of objecting.” ‘‘ And what will 
happen if Federation comes? Won’t the Transvaal natives claim 
the same rights as the Cape Colony have now ?” 

‘** Ah, now you're touching on one of the many questions that 
torment this ‘ distressful country,’ ” said B. ‘They are all pretty 
vital, but this old native question is the biggest crux of the whole 
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February 24.—This day, Sunday, was remarkable for nothing, 
save that many of us broke its Sabbatical calm by riding round 
Groot Schuur. It was extremely hot, so that we seldom got out 
of a leisurely amble, and there were frequent stoppages to inspect 
the menageries of lions, wildebeest, ostriches, and such like on the 
way. We urged our ponies up to the half-finished pedestal for 
the Rhodes memorial. The statue was not there; it will be an 
impressive sight when it is put up, for besides being on a very 
steep hill, the pedestal is an enormous one, and can be seen for 
miles. One of our party, a sailor, took great pride in showing us 
a diminutive speck of sea on the far horizon, where was stationed 
his ship, and by dint of excessive straining of the eyes we 
persuaded ourselves that we could make out a mast. It was all 
very delightful, but we were pining to such a degree to start off 
for the unknown “up-country” that we felt unable to make the 
most of things belonging to the present. On the following day 
we took leave of our hospitable host and hostess, and started—a 
select party—on our two nights’ journey to Pretoria. 

It was blazing hot at first, and as the country did not present 
any remarkable features, we pulled up the wooden sun shutters 
and slept. At 5 p.m. we awoke, and found it had turned much 
cooler. On pulling up the shutters we saw that the country had 
entirely changed. ‘We are at the foot of the Hex River moun- 
tains,” observed X. ‘Come and sit this side, and see the engine 
working its way up.” 

The railway curled in and out of the mountain, so that it was 
easy to see not only the engine of our train, but some of the 
carriages too. To my mind the scenery was finer than that of 
the St. Gothard Pass—the mountains were far grander, and 
conceived on such an enormous scale that they and their sur- 
roundings gave one the impression that the world was one eternal 
spread of valleys, plains, and mountains. The air became 
sharper as we mounted, and the setting sun threw a fierce red 
glow over the whole expanse, until it sank behind a peak, leaving 
long trails of brilliant red and yellow. The sight wasso gorgeous 
that we, accustomed to the soft tints of an English sunset, fairly 
sat and gaped, and X. with an approving nod said: 

“You won’t often see this sort of thing in your lives, so you 
had better make the most of it now.” ‘ Why did I think South 
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Africa was ugly?”? demanded my mother. “It’s the finest 
cuuntry of all in its way. Nobody guesses its charm till they 
come to live in it. Somehow one gets to feel that it’s only the big 
things that really matter. If youremainstuck in England, every 
little thing becomes out of proportion. Fancy being longer than 
six months at a time on that tight little island!” “ But you 
wouldn’t like to be in South Africa always?” said my mother. 
‘“‘No—not if I hadn’t plenty to do; it’s a bad place to be idle in. 
These two years have been frightfully interesting. Now there 
won’t be so much work—our friends the Boers will march slowly.” 

‘* How will such a stupid, ignorant people be able to govern, I 
wonder?” “‘They aren’t half such fools as the English,” put in 
B.; “in fact, they are anything but stupid. Good Lord! how 
they must be laughing in their sleeves at us now.” ‘They are 
probably overwhelmed with gratitude.” ‘They don’t know the 
meaning of the word. They are only marvelling at our splendid 
folly in handing them back the government. You'll hear ’em 
talk a lot about the magnanimity of England—that is easy—but 
it won’t make them stir a finger towards amalgamating the two 
races—‘ clasping in a brotherly hand-shake,’ as the sentimentalists 
say. They will work slowly and steadily for themselves, and end 
by ousting the English out of everything.” ‘I can hardly believe 
that,” observed my mother. ‘Look at our position here; we’ve 
got the Army——”’_ “ What use can that be?” interrupted B. 
“The mines——” ‘ Which are in the hands of cosmopolitan 
magnates, who would leave the country and put their money into 
America if things look black.” ‘Thousands of Colonialsk——” 
‘‘Half of whom are mad with rage against England; and a great 
many who would throw in their lot with the Dutch, some have 
done so already: look at E. P. Solomon and Hull.” (Weirequired 
more information concerning these personages before we could 
‘look ” at them with any intelligence.) ‘‘ Well, the English have 
got the franchise,” continued my mother. “Yes, but that’s not 
much use if they are doomed to a perpetual minority, which is 
their fate.” ‘‘The Boers would never dare to fight us again, at 
any rate.” ‘No—they are too clever. They will be all honey 
on the top, and steadily on the defensive underneath. Of course 
it is to their interest to propitiate the present Radical Govern- 
ment, but they will be quite independent really. You’ve no idea 
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of the Dutchman’s ‘slimness.’ They don’t want to oust the 
English from the country—far from it; they are safely in the 
minority now, and their presence means money—but as for 
having any further voice in public affairs—well, they may talk, 
but they won’t be listened to.” ‘I pin my faith upon Botha,” 
saith my mother. B. sniffed. 

I record the above conversation, not because it was in any 
way ‘‘ epoch-making,” but because it expressed the views of the 
majority of Transvaal-ites, who have watched the building up of 
Lord Milner’s constitution and are now witnesses of its complete 
overthrow. Time only can show whether these theories will be 
justified. Ata period of general bitterness and disappointment 
it is only too easy for men to take the gloomiest view; on the 
other hand, some subsequent circumstances have confirmed it. 

The train still curled along the Hex River mountains. 

We leant out of the window and contemplated the heights 
by moonlight. The train seemed an impatient little intruder in 
the vast silent region, in which all “worldly cares and earthly 
fears” became things of the past. One felt like atoms in the 
immensity of land and sky. 

Bathos stepped in when preparations for the night arrived, 
and my mother and I crept on to our narrow couches. My 
resting-place was a pulled-out shelf by the rack, and it required 
acrobatic feats to attain the top thereof. One could not truth- 
fully say that it was at all comfortable, for it was very hard; and 
there were strange stuffy smells prevalent, and the night was hot 
and sleep intermittent. But then we were prepared for these 
evils, and faced them with equanimity. We did mildly protest 
when a woman was thrust in by the guard, who affirmed that 
every other carriage was full, and as she took her seat I became 
vaguely conscious that she was sitting on my carefully laid out 
clothes, including a pair of long-suffering boots. But I let 
her be. 

B.’s remark that it was “only the big things that mattered ” 
came into my head as I sank into slumber once more. 

Dressing in the train is fraught with muddle, and washing 
becomes necessarily scanty when one shares a public “tap” with 
ten other women, who each lock themselves in for an hour. 
When one does finally get inside, all desire to wash evaporates, | 
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as a minute basin and a tap ejecting a trickle of yellow 
water greets the eye. When we repaired to the breakfast 
carriage, X. and B. assured us that though we were probably the 
reverse, we at any rate looked clean. 

The train had now entered upon the great Karoo. There 
was a certain charm in the endless stretches of bush-veld, which 
were only broken at intervals by low kopjes. Not a vestige of 
water or trees could be seen. Occasionally we passed a desolate 
farm-house, and sheep, and flocks of strange birds and a few 
ostriches, and once or twice we saw a veld fire; for the rest, it 
was all unvaried monotony. 

Sometimes we passed huge flights of locusts, and at one station 
the ground swarmed with baby ones—“ foot-gangers,” as they 
are called. A few chickens were engaged in pecking at them, at 
sight of which my mother sought to solve one of South Africa’s 
‘scourge ’’ problems by suggesting that relays of chickens should 
be kept on purpose to eat the “ foot-gangers.” 

“The relays would all die,’’ observed X. briefly. 

At Dielfontein we came across relics of the war. The 
Yeomanry hospital has gone; all that remains is a huge cemetery 
and the letters “I. Y.”’ arranged in white stones against the oppo- 
site hill. We passed Modder River and Magersfontein in the 
evening, and after the endless scrub and kopjes of the Karoo 
it was refreshing to see trees and water and green grass once more. 
Near Kimberley we passed a big Kaffir encampment. The Kaffirs 
swarmed about the train, but the great majority contented them- 
selves with watching us from a recumbent position near their 
huts. 

“‘T suppose they are resting from a day’s work,” we observed. 
“Work!” repeated X., laughing. ‘Their day’s work is to sit on 
their ‘stoeps’ and watch their wives slaving away for them.” 
“‘Do they ever have more than two wives?” ‘The richer they 
get the more wives they buy. They exchange cattle and mealies 
for them—it is their one ambition to possess many wives.” “At 
that rate I see no prospect of the black race diminishing,” said 
my mother with a sigh. ‘The missionaries persuade them to have 
only one wife, and sometimes they obey in the towns, but when 

they return to kraal life, the pleasure of having six wives working 
' for them is too irresistible. Hullo! Here’s Kimberley.” 
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Kimberley looked very large and prosperous. X. got out, 
and returned with masses of grapes, peaches, and unripe pears, 
which we tossed down our dusty throats with undiscriminating 
relish. 

The next morning the train was wending its way over the 
Transvaal, and at mid-day we changed at Johannesburg, and 
waited for nearly an hour at the big, lively station. X. and B. 
went to their offices for papers, and when we next saw them 
the former was being button-holed by a series of seedy-looking 
individuals. 

**Most of ’em want money or jobs,” he said, when we were 
seated in the Pretoria train. ‘‘Some are absolutely drained out. 
One of them is a drawing-master. He can’t get any pupils, and 
is literally starving—he’s got a wife and babies too. I expect 
he’ll commit suicide before long.” ‘Why doesn’t he go back to 
England ?” weasked. ‘The poor fellow is longing to, but how can 
he with tuppence-farthing in his pocket? Johannesburg is swarm- 
ing with people like that just now. It is suggested that they 
should start farming or become miners. What good would a 
drawing-master be in a mine, or a professional violinist on a 
back veld farm?” These questions appeared unanswerable. 

Pretoria at last! When we walked along the simple, quiet 
station, we found a conveyance awaiting us outside. As we drove 
through the town it looked the essence of sleepy content. Large 
villas, and one high street—Kruger’s house, a mean little habita- 
tion, rendered dingier by the two imposing stone lions at the 
entrance—a row of shops, and a large empty square: these were 
our sketchy impressions of Pretoria before we alighted at our 
bourne at last. 

A RAMBLER. 


THE POEMS OF MARY COLERIDGE * 


It is a great pleasure to find in the ocean of modern literature a 
new book of poems, like this, which it is worth while to possess. 
It is possible to toil through hundreds of lines of some poetry 
with the feeling that it is all very good, well phrased, finely 
expressed, that, possibly, if it had been written in the reign of 
Elizabeth one would have thought it sincere and original, and 
yet to register the verdict that it is not living poetry at all. 
Any skilled artisan in words and rhythms can manufacture 
sound verse on good models, but a true poem is born, not made. 
The care expended upon improving and perfecting verse may, 
indeed, be rightly carried to the extremest point, and this work 
can be done at any time, and not necessarily, or even advisably, 
in moments of inspiration. It resembles the long and laborious 
education of a living child to be a good citizen of the world. 
But the essence or inner fire of a poem must be a living out-birth 
from the soul of the poet, else all this labour will resemble, not 
the education of a child, but the dressing and adorning of a doll. 
Indeed, the poems of a poet are, if they are real, very like a 
brood of well-born children, having certain characteristics of 
their race and their parent, and the spirit of the age in which 
they are born, but also a general culture which links them with 
the best of all ages, frees them from provincialisms of time and 
country, and makes them belong, as Matthew Arnold used to say, 
tothe Centre. Then they are living and sincere, and even if they 
do not excel in intellectual and imaginative qualities, they are 
citizens of the realm of poetry, and not imitative puppets. 
Whether they are great, or how great, is another and far less 
important matter. The important matter is that a poem should 
be a living thing, and perfect of its kind and within its scope. 
* Poems, by Mary E, Coleridge (Elkin Mathews, London, 1908). 
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Great poems are as rare as great men of action. Leaving aside 
the lofty region of the epic and the highest drama, they are but 
few. Poems suchas “Comus” or “ Lycidas,” Crashaw’s “ Vision of 
Satan,”’ “‘ Adonais”’ or “ Tintern Abbey,” “‘ Thyrsis”’ or the ‘* Morte 
d’Arthur,”’ or certain noble creations of the genius of Francis 
Thompson, are stars widely spaced in our firmament. To deserve 
the title of *‘ great’ a poem must, I suppose, have a certain large- 
ness of construction and theme. In the world of poems, as in that 
of men, there is room for qualities ofall kinds. One can never have 
enough of the Beautiful, but it would be disastrous if the Sublime 
were too common. In the mood of most hours the company of 
a charming woman is more to be desired than that of an 
illustrious man, and a volume of Herrick is more refreshing than 
the “Prelude” or the “Excursion.” To encounter Virgil, or 
Dante, or Milton a certain moral vigour is necessary, and is not 
always at hand. The lesser poetry, like the lesser music, is more 
useful to the mass of men engaged in the toils of life. Who 
would live in the high Alps? The lower valleys of Parnassus are 
more habitable than the loftier summits, though one may make 
the ascent now and then for the sake of exercise or the view. 
The poems of Mary Coleridge are delightful newcomers to 
these pleasantest regions of song. They are charming in their 
variety of mood and humour, their gay daring and their brave 
sadness. The light, but master touch is in perfect harmony with 
the deep, half-veiled thought. There is the fascinating mystery 
of expression, lucid, but charged with the intimation of far more 
unexpressed that underlies the verse so delicately strong. These 
poems have nothing of the fatal secret of ennui—le tout dire— 
secret also of vulgarity. Thought and feeling could hardly be 
more swiftly conveyed. Many of the poems have the instanta- 
neousness as well as the soft brilliancy of summer lightning, for a 
moment rescuing the landscape from darkness. Theirs is un- 
expectedness—dear spirit of Romance—charming us as it does 
to follow by changing and uncertain lights a winding woodland 
path. Their beautifully moulded lines cling to the memory with 
that singular vividness with which the impress of certain men 
and women remains long after they are seen no more. Why 
is it that each separate motion, turn of gesture, tone of voice 
of these rarer persons remains indelibly imprinted, while other 
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memories swiftly fade into indistinct generalities? Rossetti 
wrote ‘“ Beauty like hers is genius” with the utmost truth, be- 
cause a certain beauty impresses keenly like works of genius. 
Men and women in real life, by virtue of some higher vitality, or 
clean-cut distinctness of nature, or sometimes, perhaps, less 
opaque veilings of materiality, stand out here and there, in the eyes 
of all, in that glory which every lover sees in his beloved during 
the brief season of illusion. So also some works of poetry, or 
music, or sculpture, stand out amid the crowd. Those they are 
which are born out of the deepest spirit of their creators by 
force of concentrated meditation and desire, and have received 
the utmost perfection of outward expression by the processes of 
refining art. They are the children of genius, the masculine 
creative power, and of patience, the feminine formative quality. 
For the origination, though by no means for the elaboration, of 
poetry a certain process of entrancement is necessary. The 
outer intellect and sense must for a space be laid to sleep, 
so that the inner or deeper being of the creator—the Muse, as 
the ancients would have said—may inspire. A true artist cannot 
work with eyes turning towards public opinion, and _ there- 
fore cannot be guilty of affectations, tricks of style, or con- 
scious and intentional mannerisms. His style will be distinct, 
not because he consciously wills it so, but because it is a 
manifestation of himself, and, therefore, cannot be exactly like 
any other. This, too, is why the best poets have instinctively 
chosen to write, as a rule, in accepted and simple metres. A 
new or difficult metrification detains the consciousness on the 
surface of things, and hinders the free working of the deeper 
spirit. A simpler form frees the deeper self. It is easier to 
meditate in one’s home surroundings or on well-known roads 
than in a new and unknown country. It is easier to the indi- 
vidual to develop the true religious or mystical sense within an 
ancient church, entrancing the outward senses and restless intel- 
lect by its imperturbable routine, than in the enclosure of some 
dubious and uncertain sect, with its undefined and _ hesitating 
modes of worship and absence of absolute rule. There is no real 
freedom in art, any more than in morality, religion, or politics, 
until external liberties have been reduced to their right places 
and proportions. 
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Like all true poets, and more vividly than most of them, 
Mary Coleridge felt the sense of ‘moving in worlds not realised,” 
the contrast between the dreamy unreality of the visible and the 
reality of the invisible. This sense, so dominant in the poetry 
of the earlier part of the seventeenth century, is dominant again 
in the mood of the present age, which in so many respects 
resembles that particular ancestor. What else is leading us back 
to those symbols of masques and pageants, mystic religious 
thought and high ritual, signs which so strangely foreran our 
last civil war? The sense of unreality produced by the return 
from the inner world to the outer, from the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration to the Plain, could hardly be more finely expressed than 
in the powerful sonnet called “ Imagination.” 


I called you, fiery spirits, and ye came ! 

Earth was the earth no more ; the solid ground 
Was as a maze of cloud-like glories found ; 

The sun was music and the wind was flame. 

A rainbow shone about the sacred name 

Of all the virtues. Thought in rapture drowned, 
Wild ecstasy it was to hear the sound, 

The fluttering of the wings of Love and Fame. 

I called you, fiery spirits! When your task 
Was over, faint, weary, and short of breath, 

I would have driven you hence, I did but ask 
The old life that T led, the life beneath. 

In vain! The world henceforward seems a masque 
Fit for the haunted rooms of dreamy death. 


Or this, again—light and rapid contrast of the unabiding phantas- 
magoria of political history with the eternal and ever-present 
realities of thought and art: 


Egypt’s might is tumbled down, 
Down-a-down the deeps of thought ; 
Greece is fallen and Troy town, 
Glorious Rome hath lost her crown, 
Venice’ pride is nought. 
But the dreams their children dreamed, 
Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 
Shadowy as the shadows seemed, 
Airy nothing, as they dreamed, 
These remain. 


If one begins to quote Mary Coleridge it is difficult to stop. 


‘ 
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But I wish to cite the following stanzas, to show to readers of 
the National Review who may not yet be acquainted with her 
work the masculine vigour and condensation of her thought and 
style, full of woman’s delicacy, sweetness, and fine shading as it 


also is: 
Life of my learning, fire of all my Art, 
O thou to whom my days obscurely tend, 
Dear past expression, friend beyond a friend, 
Soul of my soul and heart within my heart. 


Hear and forgive thy servant over-bold 
Who dared to write the words he could not say, 
And with too eager hand hath given away 
That which his eyes alone to thee unfold. 


Two absences are to be noted in the poetry of Mary Coleridge, 
and both of them are signs of an originating mind and of poetry 
that flows direct from the source. One is that of reference to 
literature or writers, well versed in them though she was; the 
other of copiousness of mere description of Nature, so often cloy- 
ing in poets. But her touch in description is perfect, as in the 
following Northern impression. Mary Coleridge was a Southerner, 
though she often visited the North; but I have heard a true son 
of Northumberland and observer of Nature, Sir Edward Grey, 
say that these lines convey the exact feeling of those coast-lands: 


O the grey island in the rainbow haze, 
And the long thin spits of land, 

The roughening pastures and the stony ways, 
And the golden flash of the sand ! 


O the red heather on the moss-wrought rock, 
And the fir-tree stiff and straight, 

The shaggy old sheep-dog barking at the flock, 
And the rotten old five-barred gate ! 


O the brown bracken, the blackberry bough, 
The scent of gorse in the air! 

I shall love them ever as I love them now, 
I shall weary in Heaven to be there! 


Mr. Swinburne should appreciate these verses—he who sings, in 
his radiant way, of 
The sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet grey gleaming sky, 
And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 
And the goodly towers thereby. 
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Here, too, are some stanzas which offer an example of the 
most perfect choice and ordering of words. The place is Chilling- 
ham Castle; the season is September. The passage might be 
taken as a test of true appreciation of poetry: 

Bring light and air—the thin and shining air 
Of the North land, 


The light that falls on tower and garden there, 
Close to the gold sea sand. 
Bring flowers, the latest colours of the earth, 
Ere nun-like frost 
Lay her hard hand upon this rainbow mirth, 
With twinkling emerald crossed. 
The white star of the traveller’s joy, the deep 
Empurpled rays that hide the smoky stone, 
The dahlia rooted in Egyptian sleep, 
The last frail rose alone. 
Let music whisper from a casement set 
By them of old, 
Where the light smell of lavender may yet 
Rise from the soft, loose mould. 
Is not this last stanza exquisite and of the very soul of pathos ? 
Just as Francis Thompson, while remaining himself, recalls 
Crashaw, so Mary Coleridge recalls, in certain poems, sometimes 
George Herbert and sometimes Herrick. It is not imitation, for 
thought and spirit are always her own, and she is the daughter 
of her age. Something in her way of looking at things is con- 
genial with that of the seventeenth-century poets, and inner 
kinship finds expression in outward form. Such likenesses are 
to be compared, not with copies of pictures, but with family 
resemblances among generations of living men. These lines 
might have been written by Herrick, and yet perhaps could not 
have been, because of the touch in the middle lines: 
O let me be in loving nice, 
Dainty, fine, and o’er-precise, 
That I may charm my charméd dear 
As tho’ I felt a secret fear 
To lose what never can be lost, 
Her faith who still delights me most. 
So shall I be more than true, 
Ever in my aging new. 
So dull habit shall not be 


Wrongly called Fidelity. 
VOL. LI 8 
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A beautiful example of verse recalling in spirit and outward 
form, though with a more human meaning, the poetry of George 
Herbert is the piece called “Humility.” May I be permitted to 
quote in full another of the same kind ? 


Some showed me Life as ’twere a royal game, 
Shining in every colour of the sun 
With prizes to be played for, one by one, 
Love, riches, fame. 
Some showed me Life as twere a terrible fight, 
A ceaseless striving ’gainst unnumbered foes, 
A battle ever harder to the close 
Ending in night, 
Thou—thou didst make of life a vision deep, 
Of the deep happiness the spirit feels 
When heavenly music Heaven itself reveals 
And passions sleep. 

There is one thing more which I should like to indicate, 
namely, the absolute veracity of these poems. Mary Coleridge 
neither exaggerates nor flinches. She does not, as the French 
say, “‘ pay herself’ with words, nor with the conventional senti- 
ments with which even considerable writers often mask the 
terrors of Love and Death. She knows, as David knew, “ the 
dread that pierces like a sword,” when the ever-returning wings 


of Death pass near us. Nor does she cover her eyes in the 
presence of that other Reality. 


We were not made for refuges of lies, 

And false embattled bulwarks will not screen us; 
We mocked the careful shieldings of the wise, 

And only utter truth can be between us. 


Long suns and moons have wrought this day at length, 
The heavens in naked majesty have told thee, 

To see me as I am have thou the strength ; 
And, even as thou art, I dare behold thee, 


It is this veracity which, as Mr. Newbolt says in his preface, 
“‘may move a timid soul or two to ask if it be safe to follow 
her,”’ in all her directions. 

Why is it that women have contributed so small a proportion 
of good poetry to our literature, while they have enriched it with 
so many excellent novels? It may be in some degree that so 
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few of them have had good classical educations. They, like the 
peasants of Gray’s “ Elegy,” may have had among them mute, 
inglorious Miltons. The overwhelming majority of good English 
poets and verse-writers from Chaucer downwards have been 
Oxford and Cambridge men—mostly Cambridge. It was not for 
nothing that Mary Coleridge in her youth read Greek with the 
author of “ Ionica.” Or is it that women because they are, like 
heroes, part of the legitimate objective of poetry, find difficulty 
in writing it? Some fine ballads by long dead Scottish ladies 
of quality; two poems of genius and two or three of merit by 
Emily Bronté; a few, very pleasing in a different way, by Felicia 
Hemans; a thing or two by Joanna Baillie and Jean Ingelow; 
Christina Rossetti’s delicate poetry of religious devotion: is 
there much else, so far, of this light craft built that will swim 
down the stream of time? Poor, noble-minded Elizabeth Brown- 
ing lies hopelessly submerged beneath her own too great fluency ; 
George Eliot’s “Spanish Gipsy,” with all its correct and stately 
diction and strong thinking, is not a living poem. The best 
work of English women poets could be compressed into a not 
very large anthology; and I, for my part, would allot a larger 
share in its pages to Mary Coleridge than to any other. Her 
mastery and sincerity of expression, and her imaginative power, 
which was shown also in her first well-known novel, seem to me 
to give to her a place above her sisters in this art. Her force of 
imagination was, indeed, over-strong for the facilities of prose; 
the story is vaguely seen like a romantic castle encircled and 
enshrouded in trees and thickets. To be most effective this force 
needed the compression and resistance of metre. Her poems 
indicate rather than express her full reserves of thought and 
feeling. Words, to use her own image, are to silence but as 
swallows darting over the surface of a pool, “ Whose tranquil 
depths reflect a tranquil sky.” 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 


IN ANDALUSIA 


THERE is a real joy in absorbing an atmosphere. What a foolish, 
spotted, long-legged fellow the giraffe looks without the atmo- 
sphere of space! Or we note a date-palm in some horticultural 
garden, and it seems strange and ugly, and yet how intensely 
beautiful as a tree it is in natural conditions of sun and expanse! 
And what is the sea without wind! 

It was in the old Church of St. Geronimo in Granada that I 
caught the expression of Spain, wherein, more to escape from the 
heat of the sun than in architectural quest, I had strayed one 
day last September early in the afternoon. The church for the 
last few years has been forsaken, an ominous rent having 
appeared in one of its walls, and there being no money to 
effect the necessary repairs. The beautiful Gothic building was 
gloomy and dilapidated, with the rust of disuse upon it; but the 
verger’s wife greeted me pleasantly, and, with a baby on one 
arm and holding a little girl by the hand with the other, led me 
up to the striking retablo of the high altar. While I was 
examining this and listening to her garrulous explanations a loud 
but unmistakable noise of animal rang out behind me. It was 
the grunt of swine. I turned hastily round, and there, rubbing 
its little nose against the woman’s skirts, stood a little brown pig 
about a month old. 

‘El puercecito!” (‘‘The dear little pig!”) she said ; and he 
really was very clean and brown. He belonged to the family, she 
told me, slept in the sacristy with them—he and the verger, her- 
self and the children and the old goat: who, sure enough, at that 
moment sedately mounted the steps of the altar rail. And so 
together, en famille, we inspected the Church of San Geronimo— 
down into the vaults we went among the dust and tombs, up 
the spiral wooden staircase leading to the frescoed gallery, the 
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piglet grunting and gambolling manfully up the steep stairs, the 
old goat forming the rear-guard. And there we sat down. 
Piglet, curled up on the woman’s skirt like a pet cat, had just as 
much right to sit in San Geronimo as I had. I shall never forget 
him. Some day, I trust, he will requite that woman with good 
fat bacon. 

It is the old-world charm, colour, and quiet content of the 
people which make Spain so singularly beautiful—what one may 
call her tone, mellow as the purple in the churches or the mul- 
berries in their old gardens. The processions of years, of 
centuries, have altered little there, so that the people are still 
the ignorant, simple, bigoted, improvident folk of the days of 
Cervantes, and things go on, turn and turn about—unchanged, 
unchangeable. Spain is wonderfully and beautifully old. The 
red warmth of the pomegranate hangs over the land. The 
atmosphere is of old damask silk, old gold and crimson tapestry. 
Her power is the incense of Rome. And at sight of the great 
churches of Spain not for worlds would one have things alter, 
or the crust of ages removed from the life they typify ; they are 
the monuments of the nation’s truth. 

All the history and rhythm of the country have etched and 
moulded in those great Spanish churches, and live undimmed in 
all that they have of power, refinement, colour, and expression. 
It is the beauty of a bygone age, yet young as the green 
cypresses and the olives in the gardens of Andalusia. As old as 
the cathedral walls themselves, the spirit of Catholicism stands, 
and is quickened in the great tombs they enshrine, in the effigies 
and sacraments, in the dance of pages before the altar steps on 
great festive days, in the reek of incense and the choral chant 
within the swelling domes; and lies in the dust of crevices and 
in cobwebbed corners of vault and fluted pillar and high-flowing 
roof; and its lineaments are there as they were chiselled long 
centuries ago, and it has its pulse-hold still upon the land and 
people. The Church and Spain are one. 

Poor Spain! I think one enjoys the memory of her best; 
and if anybody doubts this let him stand at sundown on the old 
Roman bridge at Cordova—once the “ gem of the South,” now 
the most ancient-looking city in the whole world. 

A tawny yellow light—the yellow of the sterile plains of 
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La Mancha—broods over the town, over the old battlemented 
walls, ruined convents, and the neglected gardens of palms and 
olive-yards growing to the water’s edge; over the hoary bridge, 
with its sixteen Roman arches and rueged Gothic gateway to 
the north and the Moorish octagonal tower to the south of it ; 
over the hills beyond and the Arabic city itself, from the centre 
of which rises the triumphant beauty of the great Mosque; while 
the grey waters of the Guadalquivir flow under the old grey 
arches. A rare melancholy, peace, pathos, and grandeur cluster 
about it. A bull-fighter, singing, a girl clinging to the crupper, 
gallops across the bridge. The golden dust of the Spanish 
summer is burnt into it all. All the sway of Rome, of the 
Moors, of Spain is embodied in the pathos of that shrunken 
present; here of Rome in those low round arches, there of Islam 
in the massive fortress walls and gates and superb Moorish 
monuments, now of Spain in the harmony of that beautiful 
decay. And like a love that is dead and yet persists, the yellow, 
steaming city survives its stress of past, its mighty eminence, its 
fallen fortunes; lives on inglorious and deposed in proud 
serenity. 

And then there is the great Mosque itself. As you enter 
that wonderful building, with its thousand and one monolithic 
marble, jasper, porphyry, and verde columns, forming a maze of 
aisle-avenues, you seem to be wandering in some fairy twilight 
glade of endless waving palms. There are chapels in it more 
beautiful than anything even in the Alhambra, dating from the 
eighth and ninth centuries. The effect of the thing is literally 
magical. One roves about that forest of columned aisles, which 
seem to chase one another, in a dream of amazement. Detail, 
the beauty of the stucco ornamentation, hardly arrest the atten- 
tion, which loses itself unwittingly, and after a time deliberately, 
in the stupendous concord of the whole. Not even the first 
view of the Kremlin at sunrise, with its hundred coloured 
minarets glinting against the white snow, can vie with the 
Mosque of Cordova, half Arabic, half Catholic, unique historically 
and architecturally in all Europe. And finally you sit down on 
a stone in the great “Orange” Court outside and cool the 
imagination in the sight of the cypresses and the roses and the 
orange- and palm-trees growing there, and King Abd-al-Rahman’s 
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Well, and the old Roman columns, and the medizval fragrance 
of that enchanting spot. It is a bower of orange perfume and 
old time. Roman centurions, Saints, Arab kings, knights, 
Inquisitors, and bewitching houris have stood and moved there; 
and the beauty of it lingers still—the cold beauty of the stone 
of quadrangle and well and the great walls of the Mosque and 
gateway, the warm beauty of the dead present glowing in the 
living sun. One sits there lost in hallowed reverie. One thinks 
of Cordova as of a wondrous dream. 

But to realise Spain one must see her in her extreme natural 
conditions; when every blade is seared, and chasms, like glacial 
crevasses, furrow the sierras, and the earth returns to dust, and 
the beasts are tended in the dry beds of the great rivers. 

Then the sky extends above in one pure sapphire sheet, and 
the walls that you touch burn, and all life, even the life of 
winged creatures, seems dead about you; and the great cacti and 
the tall palms, date-trees, myrtles, chestnuts, conifers, cork-oaks, 
cypresses, sycamores, extend their shading arms; and the orange 
and lemon trees are bearing, and figs and almonds, aloes, carobs, 
mulberries are being gathered, and the pomegranate ripens, and 
the thirst is stilled in the delicious coolness of the melon and the 
prickly pear and the grape of Andalusia. There are no foreigners 
in the country then. The theatres are all closed; even the 
dancing places are empty. A great peace reigns. Spain fulfils 
herself. You may ride all day over the wild mountain country of 
Andalusia, parched and brown as the desert, seeing nobody, 
neither beast of the air nor of the field, no flower, no tuft of 
green, no stream of water, nor hear any sound but the mysterious 
éclosion of the brown earth around you. 

And it is magnificently wild and expressive, that vast 
Andalusian upland—one continuous chain of crag, mountain, hill, 
precipice, and rocky eminence. The sun has withered all life 
upon it—and yet it throbs and is articulate. Ineffably lonely 
and silent, as the great monochrome of the desert, or the white 
of the polar snows, like all expanse it cheers and solaces. A 
longing—of bloom and blossom—seems to exude from its 
withered, tawny surface. No butterfly or insect flits across it. 
You will hear no buzz of bee, no sound of man, no distant cry of 
beast, as in great forest-land, no sough of tree. Yet in that 
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light of Spain the earth sings its joyous melody. Alone, you are 
not lonely upon it. Silent, you catch its tunings, its warm and 
moving appeal. And you will ride on to your night-quarter with 
a strange happiness within. But first there is the glory of the 
setting sun. 

It is one colour, one vast illumination. The crags and hills 
about you catch its fire, the whole heavens redden in fierce flame. 
As the great flush grows deeper the purple of the falling night 
rises into and softens it; banding the sky and earth together in 
crimson harmony. You think of the beginnings and the end of 
things. To feel its superb grandeur it is best to watch it alone. 
All about one glows in red and purple lustre. Redder far than 
the purest ruby sheen, the sky seems to bid you stare at all that 
amplitude of flame, that calm of fire in which the day goes down 
into the night. The red disc grows smaller, fainter; the great 
hills put on a deep purple hue, the tall peaks blacken against the 
red line, like lonely spirits of the earth; huge purple shadows 
fall, great streaks of russet gold move caressingly across the 
rocks; the air chills; a steam, like mist, rises from the ground 
and flushes purple in the light—it is as if the earth were offering 
up herself to the departing day. And as the end comes you 
remember that there are men who worship the sun; who, as the 
sun sinks daily below the horizon, kneel down before it. Almost 
you understand. 

You understand, then, the importance of the water-carrier, 
with his cry, “Water, water cool as snow,” to that simple 
peasantry of Spain; to those children who play bareheaded all day 
in that scorching sun; to those people inured to water-famine, 
and to the dry, cracked earth upon which they depend for sub- 
sistence. In Spain the water-carrier is a “big” man. All smile 
upon him. He is always welcome, for where he is there is water, 
and where there is water there is life, and the beasts can drink and 
men and women love. No man “knifes”’ him. No maidso proud 
that will not smile upon his furrowed countenance. No boy dare 
ape his shambling gait or cry. People consult him. He is a 
prophet in the land, a type, a symbol. His similes for the cool- 
ness and purity of the water that he offers are quaint, and they 
are his own. He and the priest are the good spirits of the 
Spanish hamlet. 
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And if the water-carrier is typical of the poverty and laziness 
of Spain, her industry is embodied in the laborious ass. Noman 
or beast in any country works harder or so patiently as the 
donkey in Spain. He it is that carries all the burdens, that toils 
all day through the burning sun and sleeps with his master at 
night, and never tires or complains. He is to Spain what the 
elephant is to India, the camel to the desert, the horse to the 
West. He is the souland epitome of labour. Heneverstumbles, 
kicks, jibs, or—grows old. When his laborious days are done and 
he can no more, he sinks down upon the earth he has so long and 
faithfully treaded and yields up his jaded spirit. He is essential, 
indispensable ; the national butt, the national drudge; overworked, 
poorly fed, poorly treated, poorly priced—yet not unloved, too, 
for he is the symbol of toil, pathos, patience and poverty. 

The joy of Spain lies in fragmentary glimpses of medieval 
times, splashes of colour—what may be called the national rhythm, 
which still pulsates, and finds triumphant expression in the Arab 
dance and song and passion, and the blood-thrill of the bull-fight. 
Any one who has ever listened to the Moorish cadence of the 
**Quajira””’ sung by an Andalusian feels this rhythm. One gets it in 
the bull-ring, in any Spanish dancing café, in the glance and walk 
of Spanish women. And of course in the gipsies, of whom some 
four hundred reside in huts cut out of the hill in Granada, forming 
an entirely independent and self-governing community within the 
city. 

The gipsies have not been able to withstand the power of 
money, which has broken through even their blood caste. Thus 
gipsy girls now occasionally marry outside their tribe, though in 
all cases permission has to be obtained from the king, who, unless 
the matter is “worth while,” sternly refuses his sanction. But 
the old caste feeling is no longer impermeable to golden suasion, 
and some of the most beautiful gipsy girls have quitted the old 
life for moneyed civilisation. Yet the womenkind are still very 
zealously guarded. Any girl found guilty of a misdemeanour with 
an ‘‘outsider”’ is subjected to severe pains and penalties, and, on | 
the whole, they keep strictly to themselves. As a class they are 
decadent, and more and more losing their tribal distinctiveness. 
What the knife is to the man, love is to the woman. These girls 
are taught to love, as the whole race is educated to beg. As 
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for trustworthiness or honour, they don’t seem to understand 
either. 

Some of these gipsy girls, when quite young, are of a dazzling, 
savage beauty. They are small, but symmetrical, and lithe as 
serpents, and their eyes are simply superb. The throw-up of the 
lid is irresistible. They use their eyes like fans. Their size, bril- 
liancy, mobility, colour, expression, passion, languor, fire, and 
fierceness are unique. Perhaps it is well that these girls get 
old at twenty. But see these gipsy girls dance. They are all 
dancers, dancing with the whole soul of prose gesture in every 
curve of their Saracenic bodies. The gipsy Tango dances are 
truly wonderful—themes of gesture and-suggestion, love, emotion, 
passion, rhythm; oriental, languorous, wild, imitative, and volup- 
tuous. The dance in Spain is a motional caress, a prose poem of 
mysterious cadence, ecstasy, rhythm, and harmony. The eyes 
dance with hands and arms and poise of head. A plangent, dis- 
turbing music accompanies the throbbing pulse of the sensuous, 
symphonic measure. The whole dance is an enactment of the 
senses fretted alternatively. It is a study, a mirage of motion, 
mimicry, pose, sex, grace, and suggestion. 

And what about the Spanish woman—l Andalouse aux seins 
brunis? Well, she is a poet’s theme. For she is beautiful— 
simple, natural, primitive, caressing, radiant. It is not that her 
features are good—as often as not they are even ugly. It is not 
her presence, her height, her beauty at all. Her supreme charm 
is her little personality and the atmosphere of grace she casts 
about her. 

She is simply radiantly feminine ; intensely proud and sensitive. 
She is a child: absolutely unpretentious, absolutely loving and 
lovable. Her soul flutters and flashes in her lustrous black eyes, 
which ring all changes of poor human emotion. Her little hands 
and arms and feet, beautifully moulded, invest her with a toy- 
like frailty and simplicity; yet when she moves and dances she 
is queen—ah! divinely queen—of all her sex. As often as not 
she cannot write, she lives completely in the moment; but she has 
a quick and salty wit, and her little sallies are celebrated in all 
Spain for their prickling, picturesque conceit. 
va» To see little Lola with the flowers of Spain in her blue-black 
hair and the gay mantle of Manilla about her, to see her walk 
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and dance, to listen to her quips and lisping, childish voice, is 
to behold an entirely beautiful, natural, and sincere thing. But 
there are classic beauties in Spain too, faces of matchless charm 
and contour. And then one just goes down before them in a 
‘simply can’t help it” sort of way, and after that one is apt to 
think that all Spanish women are lovely. 

In Spain all extremes meet. Even Tommy, doing sentry-go on 
the “Rock,” feels this. Even the “Rock” itself seems to. For 
ever hanging over that beetling precipice there broods a lowering 
cloud—for months together the only cloud in all sunlit Spain: fit 
symbol of imperious and imperial England. And now cloud and 
sun are joined, and they say in Spain that it is a happy and 
popular union. 

AusTIN Harrison. 


STEEVIE 


WELL, the garden certainly do look gay; but then it always do. 
I suppose, being so used to it, I don’t notice it. You do get like 
that with what you’re accustomed to; it takes some one fresh to 
point it out and to make you notice it. It’s my son’s garden, 
he does it all himself. Oh, he’s that set on flowers that it’s 
something wonderful; ’e understands them through and through, 
watches ’em, and troubles hisself about them as if they were 
living creatures. I b’lieve he sets more store by his garden than 
he do by anything else, ’cepting maybe it’s his books. Oh, he’s 
a terrible one for books; it worrits me no end to see ’im with ’is 
eyes a-going up and down the page, and ’is ears as tight shut as 
if they’d got cotton wool in ’em; and then if he’s got a book in 
front of ’im, ’e’s just as distant as the man in the moon, for he 
never takes no notice of anything as I say to him, unless maybe 
I keeps on at him till ’e gets ’is eyes off the page; and ’e’s that 
absent in his mind, and that stupid in his manner—unless he’s 
cross, which isn’t so very seldom. 

No, Steevie’s no company: he’s like his father in that way, 
though the father was better than him by a mile or two. 

I often says that if it wasn’t forthe look of the thing I might 
just as well ’ave a stone image along with me as him. In the 
summer nothing will do for him but the garden, and in the 
winter, when you wants a bit of cheerfulness of an evening, it’s 
them books. Of course, ’e might ’ave taken to the public, but 
he never had no leanings that way. I’m sure I feels that put 
out at times I scarce knows what to do. Of course in this world 
you ’ave to ’ave your trials,and to make the best of ’em, but it’s 
a real trial and no mistake. I often feels as if it was a reg’lar 
waste me ’aving a tongue, and never getting no ’casion to use it, 
as you may say. 
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Now, his brother was always so different. He’s that full of 
sperrits you never saw the like. Well, you wouldn’t think them 
two lads ’ad one mother, and that’s the truth. There’s Joe 
comes in, and ’e sets on a chair a-talking and a-laughing with ’is 
jokes and ’is nonsense, and tells me a bit o’ news, or what the 
folks is a-doing or saying, and that cheerful and pleasant as it 
does your ’eart good to hear ’im. And such a handsome, fine- 
grown fellow into the bargain, tho’ it’s ’is own mother as 
Says so. 

Of course it’s a great misfortune for Steevie ’im being a cripple, 
with a crooked spine, as the doctor calls it; but ’e should try to 
pass it off a bit better. As I says to ’im often and often, “It’s 
no use, my lad, your repining at your Maker. If He thought fit 
to send ye into this world with a burden on your back, you’re 
not the only one; and you won’t lighten it,” I says, “‘ by bearing 
it discontented. You make the best of it,” I says, “and get 
yourself ready for the next world, where,” I says, ‘you'll be as 
straight as any of them.” And I’m always telling ’im that if he 
put on a cheerful face, folks wouldn’t notice his affliction. But 
’e never pays no ‘tention to what I says to him; up ’e gets and 
goes out of the place, into the garden maybe; and if I takes my 
bit of knitting and stands alongside of ’im, just for company-like, 
"e speaks that short and that glum that I gets wishing that I'd 
kept my mouth shut. 

Oh, it’sa heavy trial, thatit is. Of course it’s enough to make 
any woman feel cast down when ’er son’s that afflicted; not that 
what there’s a deal to be thankful for, as if ’e’d’ad a straight 
back ’e’d ’ave taken a wife, and there wouldn’t ’ave been room 
for me. But I do wish as ’e’d be a bit different. He isn’t what 
you'd call bad-tempered, never gets reg’lar ’raged like Joe do. 
But he shuts ’is lips tight, and turns very white. No, I’d a deal 
rather ’e’d get in a bit of a temper and get out of it again, than 
be that low-spirited and that shut up in’isself, like a snail creep- 
ing back into ’is shell if ’e thinks you’m a-going to touch ’im. 
He was just the same when ’e was a boy—never could do much 
with ’im. 

The father, ye know, was a good husband, but poor company. 
He never seemed to ’ave nothing to say, ’cept it was something 
as you didn’t want to’ear. And then if ’e did begin to tell ye a 
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thing, what with finding the word and a-losing his place, and 
a-beginning over again, there never seemed to come an end to it. 
No, I often feels as if I ’ad been ’ardly dealt with in the way 
of company; and this house being far from neighbours it makes 
it very quiet at times. 

Steevie’s got a very good job down at the station-office at 
the junction. He keeps the ’ome very comfortable, and never 
grudges nothing, ’cepting his speech. He ain’t close with ’is 
money like ’e is with ’is feelings. Now, Joe’s that frank and 
open; as I often says, ’e’s just like the ’igh road, you can see 
everything as is passing through ’is mind. He’s a bit ’ot- 
tempered, boils up just like a kettle, but directly’e lets off steam, 
as you may say, it’s over. Oh yes, he’s married. That was 
the one bit of trouble I ever had with ’im. Not that there was 
anything against ’er. She was a teacher up at the schools; a 
poor, white-faced little creature with no looks to speak of—at 
least none that I could see, though folks said as she’d got a fine 
eye. But I never did take to a grey eye; it ain’t clear. 

Well, it certainly was past understanding why both them 
lads should ’ave been so took up with that girl. Joe was away 
from ’ome when she first come, and Steevie took up with ’er 
wonderful. He was always a-lending ’er ’is books and a-giving ’er 
flowers and a-staring at ’er in church, and a-walking ’ome with 
’er afterwards; and as I says to ’im many’s the time: “ My 
lad,” I says, “‘ she'll never look at ye, though she is but a poor 
creature ’erself; and if you takes my advice,” I says, “ you'll 
give over thinking of ’er,’” I says, “‘and keep your mind off 
er,” 

Well, if you'll believe me, Joe came ’ome, and if he didn’t 
do exactly the same. But there was all the difference. With 
Steevie, you know, she was that complacent and friendly, just 
as she might be ’is aunt, or sister, or some kin; and she’d look 
"im in the face as plain as plain, and speak that kind and free to 
him, as you never saw; but with Joe, ye know, she was that 
distant and red, that it didn’t take me long to see what it all 
meant. 

And I says to Joe, “ Well, what you two lads can see in that 
poor milk-faced thing I can’t see, and she'll be but a poor 
draggy wife when ’er comes to ’ave it all to do,” I says; “and 
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Steevie every bit as foolish about ’er as you be, only of course 
she wouldn’t look at ’im.” 

“What!” ’e says, ‘*’as Steevie set ’is eart on ’er?” 

“*] should just think so,” says I. “It’s my opinion ’e never 
thinks of nothing else; ’is eyes is always follering ’er about, and 
‘is thoughts too, Pll be bound.” 

Well, ’e seemed struck all of a heap, and then he went to 
Steevie, and they two lads was a-talking till I can’t tell you what 
time o’ night. And in the morning Steevie was as white as 
white, and Joe was that quiet as I couldn’t believe it of ’im. 

It got itself settled up after a bit. Joe would ‘ave ’er, 
though what ’e saw in ’er puzzles me. As I said to ’im, “ Now 
if it was that there Bessie Goodyear, I could understand any 
young fellow taking to her”’—a big, fine girl, and strong too, 
and so set upon Joe. I’m sure it quite upset me to see how that 
girl took on when she found ’e was a-keeping company with Lily 
Kast. It seems she’d reg’lar set ’er ’eart on ’aving ’im. But 
there—as I said to ’er, “Ye can’t rule a man’s fancy, Bessie; 
they will make their own choice, and I’m sorry for yer disap- 
pointment,” I says; “and for my own part,” I says, “Id rather 
he’d ’ave taken up with you, tho’ there is objections on the 
score of your family’’—for they aren’t a good stock, aren’t the 
Goodyears. 

However, Joe’s got *is wife—and a poor little creature she is. 
They ’ave one little gurl, just such another as ’er mother, with 
them big grey eyes. As I said, I don’t care for’em. She keeps 
the ’ome very neat to look at, not but what I dare say there’s a 
good bit out of sight that P'd do better not to see; but when I 
goes there I keeps my eyes straight before me, and never looks 
into corners or be’ind places, for if I got it into my ’ead that 
Joe wasn’t cleanly dealt by, I should never ’ave a moment’s 
"appiness. 

’Ow did Steevie take it, do you say? Well, I’m sure I don’t 
know. I said what I could to comfort *im, because ye know 
they always say as there’s nothing like a mother’s comfort, but 
he was very difficult to please over it. 

I'd get ’im a bit of something nice to eat for ’is supper, and 
’e wouldn’t ’ardly touch it, and one night I says to ’im, just for 
a bit of a joke, ‘Well, you’ve got an empty ’eart, but there 
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ain’t no reason why you should ’ave an empty stomach too,” I 
says. Well, if you'll believe me, he turned on me a look as if ’e’d 
kill me, and he was a-going to say something, but the words 
wouldn’t come out of his mouth, ’is lips was that white and 
trembly; and then ’e got up and ’e walked straight out of the 
’ouse, and ’e never came back till about two of the morning, and 
me a-lying on my bed so fretting and thinking he was a-doing 
away with ’isself. 

I got ’im ’is breakfast in the morning, but never a word did 
I say nor ’e; when he came back at night he was just the same, 
and ’e looked that forbidding that I dursn’t say nothing. But 
the next day, that was a Wednesday, when ’e was a-eating ’is 
supper, ’e turned to me, and ’e says, “If ever you speaks to me 
in the fashion you dido’ Monday night, I'll leave you. Ye shan’t 
want,” ’e says, “for nothing, because you’re my mother—but 
remember.” 

Well, as you may suppose, I cried till I thought my ’eart 
would break at my own son a-speaking to me like that, when it 
was all my feeling for ’im as ’ad led me to speak. 

However, I didn’t trouble ’im again with no remarks, and I 
kept my comfort to myself, for there’s no use wasting anything, 
if it be but a kind word or two. I does my duty by ’im to the 
best of my powers, and as I often says to ’im, “Ah, you'll think 
of your poor mother when I’m laid next your father in the 
churchyard, and you'll be the first to miss ’er, that you will. You 
don’t think much of ’er now, I know, and you can’t spare no 
time to give ’er a friendly word; but the day ain’t far off,” I 
says, “for I feels very ailing at times, that my sorrows’ll be over, 
and then,” I says, “what'll you do?” 

But he takes it as quiet as if I said I was a-going marketing. 

There ain’t no feeling in *im, that’s my belief; and it’s my 
misfortune as I’ve got such a feeling ’eart myself, and wants to 
let it out through my tongue. 

However, I’ve made up my mind, and that is, that if ever ’e 
’as a bit o’ trouble again ’e’ll ’ave it to ’imself. I sha’n’t put 
myself out to comfort ’im and ’elp *im through it. A mother 
don’t forget them sort of cruel speeches: ’e told me to remember, 
and remember I will. 

ELLEN L. GRAZEBROOK. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GOLD RESERVE 


THE question of the gold reserves held by the banks has long 
been a subject of somewhat languid controversy, but it attracted 
special attention in 1906 owing to the rapid rise in the Bank 
rate from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. in eight days, in October, 
where it remained till January 1907, and again from 44 to 7 in 
November 1907, from which it was reduced in January 1908 to 6 
and to 5, and then to 4. There is a practically unanimous con- 
sensus of opinion among bankers and the public that the present 
position is unsatisfactory, but beyond the general assertion that 
the gold reserves of the banks ought to be strengthened, there 
has been no definite suggestion of an adequate solution of the 
difficulty. While there is a widespread desire that reserves 
should be increased, none of the leading banks has come forward 
with an offer to contribute towards this laudable object, and 
some of them have demurred to their having to increase their 
reserves, as such a policy would lower the dividends of their 
shareholders. The banks would be quite willing to see the 
Government provide a large reserve of gold if the Government 
could be induced to believe that the holding of such a reserve is 
an obligation of the nation. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not hold out any hope that he would consent to such a 
proposal. 

It is continually asserted that the Government ought to hold 
a large reserve of gold against the £200,000,000 of deposits in the 
Government Savings Banks, and this view has been urged by 
leading authorities in the world of banking and finance. As the 
deposits in these Savings Banks reach such an enormous amount, 
there is a superficial plausibility in regard to the responsibility of 
the Government to hold a corresponding reserve of gold. But 
this view will not bear investigation. The Government Savings 
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Banks are totally different in their character and functions from 
the Joint Stock and Private Banks. The latter exist solely for 
the purpose of carrying on banking business for profit. They 
undoubtedly render incalculable services to the public, but these 
services are all rendered in order that the shareholders or pro- 
prietors of the banks shall derive profit from the capital invested. 
The banks accept on deposit other people’s money to add to their 
own resources, and run certain risks of loss which may affect 
not only their own funds but the deposits with which they have 
been entrusted. The real risk they run, against which adequate 
reserves are necessary, is in using the money of depositors, 
because they can pay out their own money or that of their 
shareholders without requiring to hold any reserve. It is of 
the utmost importance to bankers that they should use other 
people’s money as well as their own, and it is as against their 
liabilities to depositors that they are expected to hold an adequate 
reserve, each bank following its own course as to the proportion 
of its reserves. 

But the Government Savings Banks stand in a totally different 
category. It is true that they take deposits, indeed, their sole 
business is to take deposits, for which they pay interest at the 
rate of 2$ per cent. per annum. But these banks are not carried 
on for profit, and even if they were, this would not bring them 
into the same category as the Joint Stock and Private Banks. 
Were the Government to make a profit out of the Savings Banks, 
that would not alter the fact that the Government and the whole 
nation are bound to pay the interest, and to repay the capital. 
In the nature of things, therefore, there should never be any 
feeling of doubt, much less of panic, among Government Savings 
Bank depositors as to whether their deposits are safe, seeing that 
the resources of the whole nation are committed to secure them. 
It is a mere confusion of ideas that can cause leading men in 
banking and financial circles to call on the Government to hold a 
considerable reserve of gold against the £200,000,000 of deposits, 
as such a reserve would be a waste of the public funds. It is 
true that the Government do keep the till money necessary to 
carry on the business, but as there is no risk to depositors in 
Government Savings Banks, it is quite unnecessary to hold 
reserves corresponding to those that are imperative in the case of 
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the Joint Stock and Private Banks, in every one of which 
depositors must run some risk. 

And this is not all. Even if the Government were willing to 
keep a large hoard of gold in connection with the Savings Banks, 
this gold would be altogether beyond the reach of the Joint Stock 
and Private Banks in times of stringency, and would be entirely 
unconnected with the trade and finance of the country and with 
the gold reserves of the profit-earning banks. It would be either 
a tax on the Government depositors or on the public revenues, 
and could not be defended in either case on any rational ground 
of fiscal or financial policy. It is not to be expected that the 
Government will provide a stock of gold which is quite un- 
necessary for the purposes of the Government Banks, in order to 
secure banks earning from 8 to 20 per cent. dividends from the 
results of holding insufficient reserves, that is, if it can be shown 
that their reserves are insufficient. The question that is now 
exercising the public mind is this belief that the banks do not 
hold sufficiently large reserves, and to that is attributed the 
advances in the Bank rate to 6 and 7 per cent. It would be 
impossible except by statute to get banks to hold in reserve 
a uniform percentage of their liabilities, and owing to the 
various classes of banking business, the risks run by some 
banks are much greater than those run by others. And if 
a certain percentage of reserves to be held was fixed by 
statute, that percentage of reserve could not be drawn upon 
in times of stringency. 

Taking a broad view of the results of banking as affected by 
reserves, it is very important to note that the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844 has only been suspended once, namely in 1857, when the 
Treasury letter was acted upon, authorising the Bank to issue a 
larger amount of notes than was permitted by that Act. The 
Bank did exceed in its issue of notes the authorised amount 
during two weeks in November 1857, but at no other time has it 
exceeded the authorised amount. It is all but certain that there 
would have been no suspension of the Act whatever if the 
Government had granted the Treasury letter sooner. It must be 
remembered also that since the Bank Charter Act was passed in 
1844 the Bank has never failed to redeem its notes in gold; not 
even did it fail to do so in 1857. 
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The success of the Bank of England in the maintenance and 
management of the central reserve of gold for all purposes of 
trade and finance in the United Kingdom has been, on the whole, 
very striking, considering its disabilities, and it is not necessary 
to consider proposals that have been made for superseding it. 
The leading nations of Europe also possess central national banks, 
and the United States try to arrive at a similar result by an 
association of leading banks in New York acting together for the 
maintenance of reserves. Owing, however, to the vast inter- 
national trade and finance centring in London, the reserves of 
gold in the Bank of England are liable to be drawn upon suddenly 
for export, and this throws great responsibility upon the Directors 
of the Bank. The Bank must give gold for its notes when pre- 
sented, or for cheques drawn upon it, and thus it has no means 
of warding off attacks on its stock of gold. The Bank of France 
has, in addition to £107,000,000 of gold reserve, about £37,000,000 
of legal tender silver money, and can offer silver coins instead of 
gold in exchange for its notes or for cheques, but these silver 
coins are, of course, of no use whatever for export. It can thus 
protect its gold, and yet, while it may refuse to pay out gold 
coins, it is frequently willing to part with gold bullion or foreign 
gold coins at a premium, and by this very premium check the 
outflow of gold while not altogether stopping it, thus taking 
a portion of the profit there may be in exporting gold. 

In considering the action that might be taken to improve the 
position of the gold reserves in this country, the policy that most 
recommends itself is to strengthen and secure the gold reserves 
in the Bank of England, and leave the Joint Stock and Private 
Banks to pursue much the same course as they are doing at 
present. It is mainly in connection with the difficulty that now 
and again arises in the maintenance of the gold reserves in the 
Bank that the Joint Stock and Private Banks are adversely criti- 
cised, and if the Bank could show anything approaching the 
steadiness of the rate of discount and the high percentage of the 
reserve that obtain in the Bank of France, there would, as a 
general rule, be but little criticism of the Joint Stock and Private 
Banks. The rate of discount at the Bank of France was changed 
from 34 to 3 per cent. on May 25, 1900, and there it remained 
until March 1907—a period of nearly seven years. At the latter 
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date it was raised to 34, and in November 1907 to 4, while in 
January 1908 it was reduced to 34 and then to 3. 

Comparing the reserve in that bank with the reserve in the 
Bank of England, the following figures are instructive: 


Taste I, Bank oF France—Janvary 2, 1908. 


LIABILITIES. RESERVE. 
Notes in circulation £202,677,000 Gold. ‘ £107,047,000 
Public deposits. - 9,843,000 Silver : . 36,703,000 
Private ,, . . 21,743,000 
£234,263,000 £143,750,000 


Reserve, 61°36 per cent. 


Taste [I. Bank or Encranp—Janvary 1, 1908. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. FRoM vusuaAL WEEKLY ReturRN. 


LIABILITIES. RESERVE. 
Public deposits ; » £7,558,694 Notes. : £20,532,080 
Other i ‘ . 52,657,228 Gold and silvercoin . 941,147 
Seven-day and other bills 52,880 
£60,268,802 £21,473,227 


Reserve, 35% per cent. 


The following account is drawn up so as to combine into one 
the figures of the Issue and Banking Departments, after the 
manner of the Bank of France, and this seems to be a much 
more reasonable method than giving the accounts of the Issue 
and Banking Departments separately: 


Taste IIT. Bank or Enciuanp—JaAnvuary 1, 1908. 
IssuE AND BANKING DEPARTMENTS COMBINED. 


LIABILITIES. RESERVE. 
Notes in circulation . £29,520,435 Gold in Issue De- 
Public deposits ‘ . 7,558,694 partment . £31,602,515 
Other - : . 52,657,228 Gold and silver coin 
Seven-day and other bills 52,880 in Banking De- 
partment . . 941,147 
£89,789,237 £32,543,662 


Reserve, 38} per cent. 


In the statement of the Bank of France the figures are colos- 
sal, namely, £202,677,000 of notes in actual circulation, with 
£107,047,000 of gold coin and bullion, and £36,703,000 of silver 
coin in its vaults. Compare with this the Bank of England notes 
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in actual circulation outside the Bank, amounting to £29,520,453 ; 
gold coin and bullion in the Issue Department, to £31,602,515; 
and gold and silver in the Banking Department, £941,147, making 
a total of £32,543,662 of gold and silver, and the wonder is how 
the Bank of England can fulfil its vast and onerous functions as 
well as it does with so few notes and so little gold, and how the 
Bank of France can keep in circulation such a colossal amount 
of notes, and can hold in its vaults such enormous stocks of gold 
and silver. But in England the extensive use of cheques and 
the large denominations of bank-notes account for the relatively 
small amount of notes and of coin and bullion in the Bank of 
England’s statement ; whereas in France the very limited use of 
cheques and the lower denominations of bank-notes account for 
the very large amounts of notes and of coin and bullion in the 
Bank of France. In the Annual Report of the Bank of France 
for 1905 it was stated that there was an increasing preference 
shown by the French public for the use of notes instead of coin. 
There are, of course, wide differences in the administration of 
the two banks, as the Bank of France discounted bills in 1906 to 
the number of 232,000 for amounts less than 8s., and the total 
amount of bills dealt with was 20,465,000, of an average of 
£27 6s. 4d. The Bank of France has, moreover, 447 branches, or 
offices, while the Bank of England has only eleven branches; and 
this gives the former an immense advantage in the circulation of 
its notes, as well as in the amount of its discounts. But the fact 
that the French public are willing to hold so many notes is the 
principal reason why the Bank of France is able to accumulate 
such an immense stock of gold and silver. 

It will be seen also in the above tables that while the Bank 
of France is able to maintain in circulation £51,807,000 more 
notes than its total stock of gold and silver, the Bank of England 
has £3,000,000 more of gold and silver in its vaults than the 
amount of its notes in the hands of the public. Yet the per- 
centage of reserve in the Bank of France is 61°36, while that in 
the Bank of England, taking the combined account, is 384, and 
taking the Banking Department only is 353. It is evident, 
therefore, that the chief advantage of the Bank of France lies in 
the large amount of its notes in circulation, and while its rate of 
discount remained unchanged at 3 per cent. for nearly seven years, 
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ended in March 1907, the Bank of England had, during the same 
period, made twenty-four changes, and since then it has made 
nine changes, whereas the Bank of France has only made four, 
namely, to 34, 4, 35 and 3. The latter Bank has such a large 
stock of gold that considerable withdrawals of that metal from its 
reserve, if permitted by the Bank, can take place without creating 
any feeling of alarm. On the other hand, the stock of gold in 
the Bank of England is relatively small at all times, and the stock 
that exists is open to be drawn away without the Bank having 
any immediate power of resistance such as the Bank of France 
possesses. As there is no silver of unlimited legal tender at the 
command of the Bank of England, it must always pay in gold. 
No doubt it can raise its rate of discount and thus penalise 
the commercial, industrial, and financial classes of the country, 
but that is a very crude and disastrous method of protecting its 
stock of gold, though it will check its outflow in time and will 
bring back what may have been taken away abroad. But it is 
particularly prejudicial to our national interests when the stock 
of gold is so small that the withdrawal of two or three millions is 
regarded with the gravest apprehension. It is evident, therefore, 
that the gold reserve of the Bank is too small forall the calls that 
may be made upon it, and the pressing need in these circum- 
stances is to increase the stock of gold so that the withdrawal of 
a few millions could be regarded without apprehension. 

The problem now is to find some method of increasing the 
stock of gold in the Bank at the smallest cost and with the least 
disadvantage. The proposal which I have to recommend will, if 
carried out, accomplish this object, and while providing a greatly 
increased stock of gold, will do so in a form that will be extremely 
likely to cause the gold to be permanently retained in the Bank. 
It can be carried out without any expense to the Bank, and 
without interference in any way with the Joint Stock and Private 
Banks. 

The proposal consists briefly in substituting in the circulation 
10s. notes of the Bank of England in the place of half-sovereigns, 
the notes to be unlimited legal tender except at the Bank, where 
they would be redeemable in half-sovereigns or in sovereigns at 
the option of the Bank. Under the Coinage Act of 1891, the light 
half-sovereigns withdrawn from circulation from 1892 to 1906 and 
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recoined, amounted to £22,051,000, and the total half-sovereigns 
issued from the Mint during the same period amounted to 
£29,788,387, so it may be confidently assumed that there are more 
than £30,000,000 of half-sovereigns in circulation. During the 
period referred to above, the light sovereigns withdrawn for recoin- 
age amounted to £30,449,000, and the total amount of sovereigns 
issued to £86,250,645; while the average deficiency in weight of 
each light sovereign was 2°460d., the deficiency in each half- 
sovereign was 2°276d., so that the average half-sovereign had lost 
by wear and tear nearly as much as the whole sovereign, proving 
that the former is expensive to circulate as well as to coin.* 

The view is widely prevalent that some scheme of £1 notes 
might be formulated and adopted by the Bank, and in principle 
that view is perfectly sound. But while the half-sovereign is 
expensive and dangerous owing to its smallness, the 10s. notes 
would have one very great advantage in connection with a gold 
reserve, namely, that they would be practically in continuous 
circulation in the hands of the public, and thus they would not 
be so liable to be presented at the Bank for gold as £1 notes 
would be. I presume that the Bank holds only a limited 
number of half-sovereigns in its reserve, as it would be needless 
to coin these unless, like silver coins, they were demanded by 
banks for actual circulation. If then there are £30,000,000 of 
half-sovereigns in actual use among the people, the question is 
whether the Joint Stock and Private Banks with their 5527 offices 


* At Leeds in 1891 Viscount (then Mr.) Goschen suggested an issue of 10s. 
notes against silver coins, but he never proceeded to make any definite proposal 
on the subject, and when he reprinted the speech in his Essays and Addresses 
on Economical Questions (London, 1905), he omitted the reference to 10s. notes 
against silver. 

In the Gold and Silver Commission of 1886-88 the Report recommended an 
issue of small notes based on silver, and stated that these notes might take the 
place of the half-sovereign, and “ afford a remedy for those difficulties in relation 
to that coin to which public attention has been prominently called.” 

In the life entitled Lord Randolph Churchill, by Winston 8. Churchill, M.P. 
(London, 1906), vol. ii. p. 187, it is stated in regard to Lord Randolph that 
“he paid the closest attention to the coinage, and harboured a deadly design 
against the half-sovereign—‘ that profligate little coin ’—which he believed was 
an expensive and unnecessary feature of British currency.” 

The question of 10s, notes in place of half-sovereigns, or against silver to be 
coined, is therefore one that has already received very favourable consideration. 
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in the United Kingdom would be willing to support this plan, 
and to pay out 10s. notes -and withdraw half-sovereigns and 
transmit them to the Bank of England. That is the sole duty 
they would require to undertake, and very soon with these active 
agencies at work most of the £30,000,000 of half-sovereigns 
would be in the reserves of the Bank of England. Scotland and 
Ireland use bank-notes almost exclusively, and the United States, 
Canada, France, and Germany, are also striking examples of 
countries that prefer notes to coin. The English people will 
hardly fail to prefer notes if they are offered notes of denomina- 
tions suitable for general circulation, and once get accustomed to 
use them. 

Let us then see how a substitution of £35,000,000 of 10s. 
notes in the circulation and the withdrawal of £30,000,000 of 
half-sovereigns from circulation and added to the reserves of the 
Bank would affect the Bank statement as at January 1, 1908. 


TaBLE IV. Bank oF ENGLAND. 
IssuE AND BANKING DEPARTMENTS COMBINED. 
LIABILITIES: RESERVE. 
Notes in circulation - £64,520,435 Gold in Issue De- 
Public deposits ° . 7,558,694 partment . . £61,602,515 
Other e ' . 52,657,228 Gold and silver coin 
Seven-day and other bills 52,880 in Banking De- 
partment. ‘ 941,147 


£124,789,237 £62,543,662 
Reserve, 50°12 per cent.* 


This ought to be compared with 38} per cent. as shown in the 
combined statement given previously in Table III., and with 353 
per cent. in Table II. The immense advantage of this would be 
that it would give a reserve of £62,000,000 in gold, a most 
impressive figure, well calculated to inspire the highest degree of 
confidence, and there would be £35,000,000 of 10s. notes in the 
pockets and tills of the people in daily and hourly use, so that 
there would be an addition of £30,000,000 to the reserve 
of the Bank with only the most infinitesimal expectation of 
any of the 10s. notes being presented for the purpose of with- 

* It will be seen, on reference to Table II., that the reserve on January 1 


was only 358 per cent., an unusually low figure. The new reserve of 50°12 per 
cent., arrived at above, would therefore be also unusually low. 
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drawing gold. With a such a large reserve there would be no 
need to raise the Bank rate so suddenly nor perhaps to such a 
high figure as at present, and there would be little or no feeling 
of apprehension if a few millions were taken away, nor would 
there be any undue haste to bring them back. 

If legislation should take placein regard to such a plan as has 
been sketched out above in very general terms, the Bank might 
be authorised to issue £35,000,000 in 10s. notes against £30,000,000 
in half-sovereigns deposited in the Bank, and £5,000,000 of 
securities, the profit of the issue to belong to the Government. 
Such a proposal would have the very great advantage of dealing 
only with gold already within the United Kingdom. It would 
not call for any withdrawal from the world’s stock of gold outside 
these islands, but it would vastly increase the stock of gold in the 
Bank with the minimum of possible disturbance, and place in the 
hands of the Directors of the Bank a much greater control over 
the rate of discount than they can possibly possess under the 
present system. While giving an enormous accession to the 
permanent strength of the Bank, it would provide a range of 
reserve between 45 and 60 per cent. of its liabilities. It is a 
perfectly practicable proposal, with all the materials necessary to 
its accomplishment lying ready to hand. 

The 6 per cent. Bank rate of a year ago, and the 7 per cent. 
rate that ruled for two months at the end of last year, have 
attracted renewed attention to the question whether the Bank 
should protect its gold by some less clumsy and less disastrous 
method than raising the rate of discount to such extreme figures 
as 6 and 7 per cent. To the Banks, however, these high rates do 
not bring disaster, but to the commercial, financial, agricultural 
and industrial classes, that is to the entire producing and distri- 
buting forces of the country, they are a serious calamity. And 
yet we are told that the success of the 7 per cent. rate has been 
so conspicuous that it is a vindication once more of the policy of 
making London a free market for gold. Butwe have yet to hear 
from the Chambers of Commerce as to what they think of the 
7 per cent. rate and this form of free market. 

It is very evident that the position of the Bank in respect of 
its stock of gold becomes more critical every year, as the trade 
and finance of the world increase in magnitude. There have 
already been increased assaults on this stock in the last two years 
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as compared with a few years ago, and there can be no doubt 
that they will tend further to increase as the years pass by. 
Sooner or later the Bank will be compelled to protect its gold 
without unduly raising the rate of discount, and the natural 
projectors of a policy to attain this object are the classes that 
have to pay rates from 7 to 10 per cent. when the pioneers of 
industry in the United States or elsewhere embark on enterprises 
entailing expenditure far beyond the resources that they are able 
to command. It does seem strange that the whole interest- 
paying classes of the United Kingdom should be compelled to 
pay 7 per cent. and upwards for discounts, and higher still for 
advances, when the actual position of the Bank, apart from ex- 
ceptional demands for gold from abroad, would not warrant a 
rate of more than 34 per cent. Foreigners speculate, and the 
British interest-paying classes must in their own country pay 
twice the legitimate rate of discount, because the Bank of England 
has no adequate means of protecting its gold against what is 
practically foreign seizure. As has already been shown, the Bank 
of France can, and does, protect its gold, and the result is 
that the entire trade of France is carried on with very low 
rates of discount. 

Mr. Inglis Palgrave, our leading authority on the history and 
statistics of British and Continental banking,* informs us that 
for more than a century down to the year 1839 the Bank rate 
never exceeded 5 nor fell below 4 per cent. In these days the 
Bank did not discount below 4 per cent. In 1839 the rate rose 
to 6 per cent., but fell again to 4 in January 1840 and remained 
at 4 or 5 till after the Bank Act was passed. The average rate 
for fifty-six years from 1845 to 1900 was £3 11s. 9d., and in the 
year 1904 it was £3 5s. 11d.,in 1905 £3 Os. 1d.,in 1906 £4 5s. 6d., 
and in 1907, £4 18s. 5d. The rates of 6 and 7 per cent. during 
the last two autumns, giving higher average rates for the two 
years, show that the position of the Bank is becoming more 
critical, owing to increased foreign demands for gold, and the 
position of the interest-paying classes is therefore becoming more 
burdensome. 

The stock of gold at the Bank including a small amount of 
silver was as follows at the dates mentioned : 


* The Bank Rate and the Money Market (London, 1903), p. 142. 
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TaBLE V, Goutp AND Siiver IN BANK oF ENGLAND. 
On January 4, 1905 ; . P ‘ . £31,089,532 
1 » ©2008 . « « « « S67aRpes 
» wp 21907 . . . . 4 ~~ 80,282,846 
» wy 1,198 . . . © « 82,548,662 

There is therefore from time to time no excessive change in 
the stock of gold held by the Bank, except for special assignable 
causes. It would seem that if, under the present system, it 
could hold from £30,000,000 to £35,000,000 of gold, it could 
maintain a rate of 3 or 4 per cent. if it was possessed of some 
method of protecting its gold when the alternative is to declare 
an exorbitant and oppressive rate of discount. Since 1874, that 
is for a period of thirty-three years, the Bank of France has 
never had a higher rate than 5 per cent., and the rate of 5 per 
cent. lasted for only 126 days during that period, and the rate of 
43 per cent. only lasted for 113 days.* So that practically the 
Bank of France had no higher rate than 4 per cent. during that 
long period. There is every reason to believe that if the Bank 
of England could, at its discretion, protect its gold, the rate 
would as a rule be 3 or 4 per cent., and 5 would be an extreme 
figure. 

If the Bank could, under the present production of gold, refuse 
to give gold for export, it would be an immense boon to the 
country, and a considerable relief to the Directors of the Bank. 
Let us see what the amounts of gold are that have to be dealt 
with in the London market. The following are the figures for the 
last three years: 


Taste VI. Gop In THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Imports. Exports. Net Imports. 
£38,567 ,895 we £30,829,842 ... £7,738,053 
46,042,590 Ne 42,617,267 ae 3,425,323 
57,088,547 ae 50,866,009 se 6,222,538 


£141,699,032 ..., £124,313,118 .... £17,385,914 
Of Imports, amount exported, 87? per cent. 
m ~ retained, 12} per cent. 


It is evident from the above figures that of the total amount 
of gold imported in the last three years, all of it except 12} per 
cent. was exported again. The demand for gold for export 
amounted to £124,313,118, namely, 87} per cent. of all that was 

* Mr, Palgrave’s The Bank Rate and the Money Market, &c., p. 145. 
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imported, and this enormous demand was no doubt partly supplied 
from the bullion-market, though it was a demand which must 
have frequently threatened the gold stock of the Bank, and must. 
in great measure have been supplied by withdrawals from the 
Bank. Whenever it was more profitable to draw gold from the 
Bank than to buy it in the bullion-market, it would be taken from 
the Bank, even if there was only a small brokerage or fractional 
profit to be obtained thereby. Then the Bank had to go into the 
bullion-market and compete for gold to replenish the amounts 
withdrawn, and in this contest in the bullion-market, if it failed 
to secure the amount of gold that had been withdrawn from its 
own coffers, it had to go on raising the rate of discount against 
the entire trade and finance of the United Kingdom, in order to 
bring back the gold that the bullion-dealers had taken away for 
the sake of a fractional profit. The rate at the Bank of France a 
year ago continued at 3 per cent. while our rate was at 6, and 
lately when our rate was at 7 per cent., the highest rate at the 
Bank of France was 4. These are most significant comparisons, 
and if the French can accomplish this, why not we? It will very 
probably be contended that the position of London is exceptional 
in regard to the magnitude of its gold dealings, but that is no 
defence in favour of a 7 per cent. rate, seeing that there are such 
ample supplies of gold available in the bullion-market. 

Now if Table V. is referred to, it will be seen that on January 
4, 1905, the gold in the bank amounted to £31,089,532, 
and on January 1, 1908, three years later, it amounted to 
£32,543,662, that is, the stock had increased by £1,454,130 in 
three years, though it has still further increased since the 
beginning of the year, and the amount is naturally a fluctuating 
quantity. The Bank has had to face a large share of the with- 
drawal from this country of £124,000,000 of gold in the last three 
years, and to undergo endless disturbances and raise its rates of 
discount, for what purpose ?—merely because it is frequently 
engaged in a struggle to keep a stock of gold of £30,000,000 or 
£35,000,000 against the raids of the bullion-dealers which the Bank 
with its free market for gold cannot resist. In times of pressure 
bullion-dealers come to the Bank and draw away its gold, and 
the Bank is compelled to replenish often under great difficulties. 
Of the total of £141,700,000 of gold, all of which was for sale, 
that came upon the London market in the three years referred to 
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above, the Bank at the end of that period had increased its stock 
by only £1,454,000, and all the rest found its destination in other 
quarters; and yet we are told that the great merit of the British 
system is that the Bank of England provides a free market for 
gold. Surely £141,700,000 of arrivals of gold in three years and 
£124,300,000 of departures from these shores constitute the real 
free market for gold. But there is no free market for the Bank 
itself. It must buy all that is tendered to it at £3 17s. 9d. per 
standard ounce, and it must sell all that is demanded of it at 
£3 17s. 104d. The real evil is that it is bound to give gold when 
demanded, and it has frequently to do this to the very great 
detriment of our own people, whereas the Bank of France can 
always act for the benefit of French national interests. It ought 
further to be pointed out as of very great importance, that in 
addition to the periods of high Bank rates, during which our 
people feel the pinch of the stringency, there are also long periods 
during which the fear of a high Bank rate dominates our markets 
and suspends or impedes financial arrangements of the most 
varied character, which would be entered upon fearlessly if it was 
known that a rise in the Bank rate would be checked at 5 per 
cent. 

One can only offer suggestions in regard to remedial measures 
for the great injury that is caused to our people by the present 
system, as the question is of very great magnitude and demands 
the utmost consideration. The suggestion has been made above 
that £30,000,000 of half-sovereigns should be added to the gold 
in the Bank, raising the stock to over £60,000,000. But that 
would still leave the gold in the Bank open to attack from abroad. 
To remedy this the suggestion is now made that the Bank should 
be authorised to refuse gold for export whenever the rate of 
discount rises to 5 per cent. It is abundantly evident that if we 
can eliminate foreign demands for gold at times when the Bank 
cannot part with gold except to the serious injury of our own 
people, the exigencies of our internal trade will be amply met at 
rates between 2 and 5 per cent. The Bank raises its rate to 5 per 
cent. or over because its gold is being withdrawn to be sent 
abroad, but it is difficult to understand why we should allow it to 
go abroad when we need it at home. In 1907 we imported more 
than £1,000,000 of gold per week, and surely that was sufficient 
to satisfy the demand for export, because. that was all for sale, 
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and 89 per cent. of it did go abroad, and only £2,250,000 was 
added to the stock at the Bank in the course of the year. 

This is a purely practical question, and finds its satisfactory 
solution every day at the Bank of France. If we were to coin 
£15,000,000 of silver crowns of 5s. each and make them unlimited 
legal tender, and place them in the Bank reserve and issue notes 
against them, we should be in possession of the French system. 
The Bank would give gold when it chose to do so, and it would 
refuse gold and offer silver when that suited its purpose; so that 
it would exercise effective control over its gold reserve and there- 
fore over its rate of discount. Another suggestion might be 
made—namely, that as soon as the Bank rate reaches 5 per cent. 
the Bank should have power to refuse gold for export, and while 
the rate remained at 5 per cent. the Bank should pay out gold 
only to the clearing banks or to banks with clearing banks as 
their agents for clearing; and these would require to give an 
undertaking that the gold would not be used for export. As 
soon as it became known that gold could not be got at the Bank 
for export while a 5 per cent. rate was in operation, the necessity 
for a higher rate would disappear, because it is the foreign 
demand that requires the Bank to have rates higher than 5 per 
cent. The free market for gold, with a 5 per cent. Bank rate, 
would then be, as it ought to be, the bullion-market, and not 
the Bank. A further suggestion might be made—namely, that 
when the Bank rate rose to 5 per cent. the Bank should have 
power to pay in gold or in special notes at its option, the special 
notes to be unlimited legal tender and redeemable at the Bank 
within a period—perhaps three months. A penalty might be 
attached to them for non-presentation, as they would be created 
for this special purpose and not for general circulation. As soon 
as bullion-dealers knew that they could not get gold at the Bank 
so long as the rate was 5 per cent., they would not want the 
notes, as these would not suit their purposes. 

The above suggestions are made as a contribution to a con- 
troversy of overwhelming importance in view of our national 
interests, and it would seem to be the duty of our Chambers of 
Commerce and kindred public bodies who represent the injured 
classes, to undertake a thorough investigation of the subject. 


J. BARR ROBERTSON. 
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THE RIFLE CLUB MOVEMENT 


THERE is every reason to hope that the country is at last waking 
up to the fact, so patiently and persistently expounded by Lord 
Roberts and others, that there is something in rifle-shooting 
after all. Itis coming to be recognised that the man who has 
learned to shoot and handle a rifle is at least as good and as 
valuable a citizen as a man who has not learned this art; in fact, 
as a national asset the former can certainly be said to be of 
most use. It may be of interest to trace the history of this 
movement, and to give some account of its present position. 

It is some three or four years ago since Lord Roberts first 
issued his appeal and started his campaign with a view to make 
the people of this country realise that there are some very 
elementary duties connected with the rights of citizenship. One 
of the items of his programme, and the one with which the writer 
proposes to deal in this article, was the attempt to impress on the 
youth and able-bodied men of this country that if they took up 
rifle-shooting they would not only be rendering themselves more 
efficient, should any sudden call to arms again be necessary, but 
they would also, while doing something useful, be getting a 
great deal of amusement and sport out of their efforts—a some- 
what cogent and necessary appeal to the modern Englishman. 

The veteran Field-Marshal however, would be the last to deny 
that a great deal of work had previously been done by various 
societies connected with rifle-shooting, especially the National Rifle 
Association, which has carried on its successful meetings both 
at Wimbledon and Bisley for the last forty years. It has, 
however, to be remembered that the National Rifle Association 
dealt entirely (at least, up to the last few years) with the service 
rifle—that is to say, the long-range weapon—and for practical 
purposes this entailed some drawbacks, The chief of these was 
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the necessity for the provision of outdoor ranges of from anything 
up to 1000 yards, with the necessary safety zone of another 2000 
yards behind. To provide these great tracts of land suitable 
for modern rifle-ranges is a task of no little magnitude. Apart 
from finding suitable land, the enormous financial cost has 
to be reckoned with, and it is undoubtedly for this reason that 
England has comparatively few rifle-ranges. Another obvious 
reflection is that on account of there being so few ranges in this 
country it is necessary to give over those there are almost entirely 
to the training of the military forces of the Crown. Military 
considerations necessarily come first; and even though they do, 
there are still a great many who think—and I should certainly 
range myself amongst them—that our soldiers do not get nearly 
enough training in musketry as it is. The annual practice as 
now carried out is a very hurried affair, because of the limited 
range accommodation, which makes it impossible to give a more 
extended training to our Army. So, desirable as it is that the 
population generally should understand and be capable of handling 
a rifle, we have not a sufficiency of range accommodation to 
train the military forces adequately, much less to give any 
training or practice to our civilians. This was how the matter 
stood when Lord Roberts made his appeal to the nation in 1905 
to support him in a campaign on behalf of rifle-shooting. He 
realised that heroic measures, such as providing rifle-ranges all 
over the country, were entirely outside practical politics. It has 
been computed—and this is merely touching the fringe of the 
question—that it would cost anything between five and ten 
millions sterling to expropriate owners of land near the big towns. 
There was, however, another method at hand, which, though 
lacking a great many advantages of the longer range, had still 
this redeeming feature, that it was both possible and practical. 
. refer to miniature rifle-ranges. 

Now I have heard a great many people argue, and I must 
say they generally happen to be soldiers who ought to know 
better, that firing on a miniature range is of no value, which 
simply shows that they know very little about the question. As 
a matter of fact, this line of argument seems lately to have 
fallen into disuse. Some very fine results obtained by battalions 
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the winter indoors, have probably had something to do with this 
change of opinion, At starting the miniature rifle movement 
suffered almost as much from its friends as from its enemies. 
Every conceivable virtue and value was claimed for it, 
and the most extravagant results to the benefit of England 
were portrayed by pen and pencil as likely to arise from it. 
England, they said, was to be “saved”’ by its rifle clubs; in- 
vasion was to be forestalled; the Navy could be “scrapped”’; 
in fact claims were made out for the movement which 
I will say unhesitatingly did more harm to its early develop- 
ment than was ever done it by its most ardent detractors. 
Happily, this line of argument is now dying its natural and 
much-to-be-desired death. England is not going to be saved 
by her rifle clubs, any more than France was saved by her 
francs-tireurs. Apart from the question of a strong Navy, which 
it is not necessary to go into here, England can only be “ saved”’ 
by preparation, organisation, carefully thought out strategy, and 
discipline. There is no other road to success, there never has 
been, and there never will be. 

This does not in the least mean that there is not great value to 
be attached to rifle-shooting; it is obvious that an army that can 
shoot straight must be—other things being equal—more service- 
able than an army that simply wastes itsammunition. I have often 
been asked, ‘‘ What is the use of men learning to shoot ?” and I 
generally answer such a remarkably stupid question by another : 
* What is the harm?” It might be equally argued that it is no use 
learning to swim because you have not the least intention of ever 
falling into the sea. If you never do fall into the sea there will 
be no great harm in your having learned to swim; and if you 
do take an involuntary bath the uses of having learned to swim 
are obvious. The same argument might be employed against 
insuring your house against fire, or insuring a motor-car 
against accident. Again, nobody who learns to shoot wants, 
necessarily, to go to war. Learning to shoot does not mean 
‘‘ militarism”; but if there ever was another call to arms such as 
we hadin 1899 it would surely be better that those responding to 
the call (as they undoubtedly would) should be masters of their 
rifle, and that the country should be spared that sorry spectacle 
of men being sent out to join the Yeomanry who had neither 
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learned to ride or to use a rifle. Rifle clubs aim at preventing a 
repetition of this humiliating episode. 

The two associations concerned with this question are the 
National Rifle Association and the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs. I cannot speak with any personal knowledge of the 
former, but I understand that it is making enormous pro- 
gress both with the service weapon, which is its particular line, 
and in the miniature rifle club movement. It almost seems 
a pity that the two societies do not join up and form one 
big association though there appear to be certain reasons against 
this action. However, as they are both working towards making 
a man a good shot, perhaps the fact of having separate organisa- 
tions may be regarded as a distribution of labour, and it may 
mean that riflemen are better catered for in the long run. Let 
us hope so. 

As regards the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, of which 
Lord Roberts is president, it is very satisfactory to be able to 
chronicle a splendid year of progress. The number of clubs 
affiliated at the beginning of last year was 503; at the beginning 
of this year they have grown to nearly 1100. If the growth 
of the society goes on at this rate it looks as if the ideal that 
Lord Roberts set before the country not so long ago would 
shortly be realised—namely, of having a “rifle club on every 
village green.” This saying, of course, must not be translated 
literally, as the question of safety, amongst other considerations, 
comes into the problem; butit is desirable that no village should 
be without its opportunities for rifle practice, and this can only 
be done by having a small rifle club immediately within its 
neighbourhood. 

In forming a rifle club one or two problems have to be taken 
into consideration. Are the majority of members likely to be 
shooting during the day-time, or during the evening, after their 
work is over? In most villages practice can only be carried 
out after dark, as during the day members would be at work, 
either in the field or factory. This necessitates that the 
range should be lighted, and, therefore, under cover. Some 
village clubs are fortunate enough to have both outdoor and 
indoor ranges, and nothing could be much more agreeable than 
carrying on practice on a warm summer evening out in the 
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open air. But besides the fact that most people have some- 
thing else to do in the summer, such as haymaking or cricket, 
or some other outdoor game, it will probably be found that it is 
during the long winter months, when work comes to anend about 
four o’clock, and there is nothing else to do until bed-time, that the 
miniature rifle club has its best chance of carrying out its good 
work. Those who are in touch with village life appear to agree that 
the rifle club has a very good influence in a country village, where 
there is, as a rule, nothing much to do, and this fact is attested 
to by the number of clergymen who have helped the movement 
along, and very often become the secretary of the club. 

How, then, should a rifle club be started, and what is the 
length necessary for a miniature range? The first thing, un- 
doubtedly, to do is to assure yourself that there is a demand for 
a range in the village, that there is the necessary enthusiasm to 
carry it on properly, and that you can make certain of finding a 
good secretary. Having discovered the latter, most of your 
difficulties disappear. The length of range necessary has been 
fixed as a standard at twenty-five yards. It is not often that a 
room can be found of this length, because it must be remembered 
that a few extra feet are also necessary at the firing-point end, 
to give room for the men firing to lie down. But it is frequently 
possible to find some barn near the centre of the village where 
this length can be obtained. Otherwise it is often not a 
difficult matter to arrange to shoot out of one shed across an 
intervening space to the targets situated in another shed. Ii 
it were necessary to erect a building specially for the range 
the price would work out at between £70 and £80 for a 
corrugated iron shed. The cost depends a good deal on the 
distance that the materials would have to be carted. Rifles 
are not expensive, there being some very good ones on the 
market from anything between 25s. and £3. Ammunition has now 
been brought down to an extremely low price, being obtainable 
at 8s. per thousand. The targets used are generally made of thin 
cardboard. 

Matches between clubs in the various villages are becoming 
a recognised branch of sport in the country, and it is hoped that 
before very long every county will have its “county cup” to 
be competed for by all the clubs in the county, 
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Information on every point can always be obtained, and is 
gladly given by the secretary of the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs, at 21 Bucklersbury, London, and the same facilities for 
acquiring information are provided by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation.  Rifle-shooting has been taken up by large railway 
companies, large business firms, gentlemen owning large estates, 
and by colleges and schools, and if the movement only continues 
to grow as it has done during the past three years there will 
shortly come a time when the Englishman will be as celebrated 
for his prowess in shooting as were his ancestors, the archers 
of England, in the olden times. 

The new county associations are afforded a great opportunity 
to encourage and foster this movement, which it is to be hoped 
they will not be slow to grasp. 
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A. C. Morrison- BE... 


THE COMING LIBERAL DEBACLE 


For the last twelve months the flowing tide of Liberalism, at 
high water in January 1906, has been on the turn, and now 
the by-elections tell the tale of a popularity at the ebb. 
This change of mind in the electorate is not to be dismissed 
by glib talk of the swing of the pendulum. The question is, 
Why does the pendulum swing? Why in so short a time are 
the electors weary of this present Liberal Government? Is there 
any explanation of the coming Liberal débdcle—already fore- 
shadowed in the Government defeats at Brigg, Mid-Devon, and 
Hereford, at Jarrow and Colne Valley, and in the drop in the 
Liberal vote in Hull, Worcester, and Leeds? A sense of disap- 
pointment is manifest, and the disappointment runs throughout 
the country. , 

To recall the causes of the Liberal downfall in 1895—a down- 
fall followed by ten years of Tory rule—is to understand why 
Liberalism will be engulfed in hopeless, irretrievable disaster 
when the next General Election occurs. Often as history is 
alleged to repeat itself, it has rarely happened in modern times 
that a set of political circumstances like the events of ’95 are 
reproduced with so much care and fidelity only thirteen years 
later. What evil genius possesses the present leaders of Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism, compelling them to walk quietly and soberly 
to destruction as their predecessors did? What spell has been 
laid on the most democratic Government Britain has enjoyed, 
that, apparently all unaware of its offending, it should sink 
steadily into the abyss of popular disfavour and contempt, merely 
repeating the performance of the last Liberal office-holders in 
the nineteenth century ? 

In 1895 the Liberal Ministry courted destruction by tinkering 
at temperance with local veto proposals, thereby driving brewers 
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and publicans into active and relentless opposition, and by 
threatening the revenues and position of the Established Church 
in Wales, thereby alarming and alienating the bulk of loyal 
Church of England folk. Nothing came of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Local Veto proposals, or of Mr. Asquith’s Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, save the provocation of fierce, well-organised hostility against 
a Government which had threatened, without injuring, the 
parson’s freehold and the publican’s licence. No friends were 
made by these futile attacks, but enemies were aroused, and the 
cry of “The Church in danger!” or “Our trade our politics!” 
brought thousands into the fray against Liberalism who ordinarily 
had no preference for the Conservatives. 

To-day it is not the revenues of the Welsh Church that are 
being worried at by the Government, but the Church schools: 
the result is the same. To have banished all religious teaching 
from the elementary schools, and insisted upon State responsi- 
bility for secular subjects only, would have settled the difficulty 
in a courageous, straightforward manner. The Government pre- 
ferred to irritate Churchmen, to anger Roman Catholics, and to 
annoy agnostics with a Bill that failed to satisfy the average Non- 
conformist. Discerning none of the signs of the times in the defeat 
of their first Education Bill, the Government return to the charge 
with a measure that still leaves the religious difficulty unre- 
dressed and authorises religious teaching unpalatable to hosts of 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics. So here, as in 95, we have the 
leaders of the Church of England provoked to set their forces in 
array against the Liberal Ministry, and nothing done to encourage 
a counter-demonstration. 

Incidentally, the deliberate neglect of all Liberal High Church 
clergymen in the bestowal of Crown patronage has quenched 
some ardent spirits who worked for Liberalism when the Con- 
servatives were in power, and are now passed over. These 
clergymen, scattered up and down the country, are always in a 
dificult position, and were fairly entitled to some recognition. 
Their assistance in most cases will no longer be forthcoming to 
Liberal candidates at elections. 

Again, as in ’95, the Government are challenging the brewing 
industry to combat, and the present Licensing Bill, without satis- 
fying the extreme section of the Temperance Party, or bringing 
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any comfort to those who desire the disinterested management 
of public-houses by the municipality, has succeeded in making 
militant antagonists of the licensed victuallers. In this case, 
too, not only brewers and publicans, but the members of work- 
men’s clubs, are up in arms against the Government; and the 
influence of the workmen’s clubs, social and political, counts for 
a good deal at elections. 

In their main positive legislative proposals, then, the Govern- 
ment have chosen in the present Session to enter on a struggle 
with the Church and “the trade,’ and the issue can be antici- 
pated. Half-hearted measures awaken an enemy to active 
reprisals, without arousing any enthusiasm among the people, and 
the Government’s Education and Licensing Bills are Laodicean 
through and through. 

It is not on the positive side alone that a Government incurs 
dislike. By its failure to achieve even more than by its work 
accomplished a Government stands discredited; and this is 
peculiarly the case with a Liberal Government in power. For 
Liberals in opposition promise so much. Ardent Radicals and 
earnest social reformers stump the country on Liberal platforms 
when the Conservatives are in office, and the Liberals are carried 
into power committed to the wide, far-reaching plans of social 
change desired by the democratic rank and file of the Party. 
Glad to make use of the enthusiasm which brings success at the 
polls, the Parliamentary Liberal cannot discourage his Radical 
allies before election, but once in power it is quite another 
matter. Ifa private member, he has now to vote at the bidding 
of the Party Whip, no matter what his promises were to his 
constituents. If a Cabinet Minister, he is either absorbed in 
official administrative work, carrying on the traditions of his 
immediate predecessor, or he is engaged in verbal battles in 
the House of Commons. As far as the Foreign Office, the 
India Office, the Home Office, the War Office, and the Local 
Government Board are concerned, it would be quite unfair to 
suggest that Liberalism can be made liable for any change of 
policy since the General Election. To all intents and purposes 
these great departments of State are administered by permanent 
officials, and the advent of a Liberal Ministry leaves them undis- 
turbed. Hence the plain man, exhorted to save the country by 
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turning out Mr. Balfour’s Government, and acting on the advice, 
finds in the course of a year or so that not only are the new 
Ministers slow to initiate long-promised reforms, but that they 
even deprecate any serious change from the official routine of 
their predecessors. 

In the case of the War Office, Mr. Haldane’s Territorial 
Army was not one of the attractions held out before the last 
jeneral Election for returning Liberals to power, nor is it a 
creation that Liberalism can be said to have inspired. 

In the Parliament of 1892-95 the neglect of social questions 
and the impotence of the Government in the face of national 
distress through unemployment brought the Labour Party into 
existence, and alienated for ever from Liberalism many thousands 
of workmen in the north of England. The Labour Party was 
only in its infancy in ’95, but it was a factor in the Liberal rout, 
and helped to lose at least a dozen seats to the Government. 
To-day the Labour Party has a powerful organisation in the 
industrial districts, and is a growing force in politics. At the 
General Election Liberals and Labour men were in friendly 
alliance in many constituencies: that alliance is a thing of the 
past. The total failure of the present Government to propose any 
ameliorative legislation forthe unemployed, its miserable inability 
to think of anything that can relieve the tragedy of the out-of- 
work artisan, and its unwillingness to encourage the efforts of 
the Distress Committees to provide temporary relief, have killed 
Liberalism in all the great manufacturing centres in the north. 
Mr. John Burns may enliven the House of Commons by pictur- 
esque accounts of midnight expeditions to soup kitchens: starving 
men and women are not so easily amused. The President of the 
Local Government Board, with his complete assurance that 
whatever Mr. John Burns does must be right, is, all unwittingly, 
hastening the downfall of his Party. For Mr. Burns on his 
acceptance of a post in the Cabinet was hailed as a friend by 
many of the distressed labouring people, but his career as 
Minister has revealed him rather as a stern drill sergeant. In 
fact, the member for Battersea is to the unemployed an incarna- 
tion of stiff, unbending authority, of law and order, indifferent to 
human suffering. Hence the bitter disappointment caused by the 
administration of the Local Government Board. Had Mr. John 
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Burns insisted on some Parliamentary measure for the relief of 
the unemployed, his work might have redeemed the failure of 
his colleagues. As it is, he has had his chance—the chance of a 
lifetime—and lost it; and for him there is no place for repentance. 
Of course, Mr. Burns is quite unaware how unpopular he has 
made the Cabinet of which he is a member, and his own failure 
will never be brought home to him until Battersea rejects him 
from Parliament. 

By neglecting the unemployed, the Government, as in ’95, 
betrays its followers, and gives a tremendous opportunity to the 
Labour Party, an opportunity which is not being wasted. Ona 
very moderate computation, the Labour Party will muster sixty 
strong in the next Parliament, in addition to some thirty miners’ 
members. 

It is not enough for the Liberal Ministry to have passed by 
the unemployed as a negligible factor in politics; it has also 
thought it quite safe to scorn the demand for women’s suffrage. 
In vain the Prime Minister declares his belief in the justice of 
votes for women; in vain over four hundred members were 
returned to Parliament pledged to support the enfranchisement of 
women; in vain the Women’s Liberal Federation and Association 
have in the past canvassed and made speeches for Liberal can- 
didates. The majority in the Cabinet declares that nothing can 
be done, or rather in most cases Cabinet Ministers decline to say 
anything at all when questioned. The result of this policy of 
studied contempt has been that women in earnest for the vote 
have taken the field with bitter pertinacity, not only against 
Liberal Ministers, but against all Liberal candidates at by- 
elections; and those who have taken part in these contests 
know quite well that the influence of the suffragists has told 
heavily against the Liberal. Every day the women’s suffrage 
societies grow stronger, more resourceful, more daring; every day 
Liberal women are alienated from the Liberal Party to become 

-suffragists. At the next General Election a body of support 
once relied on by Liberals will be gone, and the Ministry will learn 
the price of ignoring a claim admitted to be just. 

Three other items in the present political position recall the 
days of °95. 


A campaign against the Lords preceded the crushing Liberal 
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defeat of °95, and the present Ministry is also engaged, we are 
told, in a struggle with the Lords. Mr. Gladstone was far too 
constitutional a statesman to meditate any serious disturbance of 
the existing relations of Lords and Commons, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made it plain last year that he favoured no 
drastic reform. So the old, unconvincing performance is repeated. 
And nobody believes now, any more than in ’95, that the House 
of Lords is really in any danger, and the campaign is as flat and 
unprofitable a performance as can well be imagined. The House 
of Lords rejects bills now as calmly as it did in the Parliament 
of °92—’95; and now, as then, all a Liberal Ministry can do is to 
shake its fist, cry “‘ How dare you!” and create another batch of 
new peers. It’s too sorry a show, this “campaign against the 
Lords,” to take in the least experienced elector; and the pitiful 
confession of Liberal politicians that they can’t get their bills 
passed because of the House of Lords only results in votes going 
to the Tory candidate whose Party is strong enough to overrule 
the Upper House. Electors cannot be expected to support a 
party which openly acknowledges that it is at the mercy of the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 1894 and the disappointment 
of the Radicals at Lord Rosebery becoming Prime Minister over 
the head of Sir William Harcourt demoralised the Liberal Party 
internally, and hastened its downfall. To-day it is the impending 
retirement of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman from the Premier- 
ship, to be succeeded inevitably by Mr. Asquith, that will deal a 
heavier blow at Liberalism than did even Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment in 1894. For Mr. Asquith is a Whig of Whigs, a cold, 
bureaucratic type of politician: just as hateful to the Radicals 
as an Imperialist who supported the South African War as he 
is hateful to Imperialists for acquiescing in a ‘‘ Pro-Boer”’ settle- 
ment; hateful to Labour men and social reformers as an apostle 
of laissez faire; hateful to women suffragists for his unconcealed 
dislike of their cause. Mr. Asquith’s academic indifference to 
popular needs and aspirations has been shown many a time. 
His scheme of 5s. a week pensions for a few old men of sixty- 
five of exemplary and stainless character is quite in keeping with 
his career. 


It is Mr. Asquith who is fated to lead the Liberal Party to 
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its coming destruction, as Lord Rosebery led it in ’95. And 
as Lord Rosebery has now gracefully retired from the Party 
whose ranks he once adorned, to become a nebulous, no-party 
personage, so Mr. Asquith too may pass into the void when the 
ruin of his Party is complete. 

Finally, we have an open difference of opinion within the 
ranks of the Liberal Party on the question of expenditure on 
armaments. Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in °94 was hastened by 
his unwillingness to consent to the expenditure on armaments 
demanded by his colleagues in the Cabinet. To-day the active 
Radical section of the Party is in revolt at the Naval Estimates, 
and is ashamed at being called upon to vote sums it denounced, 
with all the bitterness it could command, as wickedly extravagant 
when Mr. Balfour was in power. 

The smallness of the Liberal majority was the excuse for the 
Liberal downfall in °95. The very vastness of the present 
Liberal majority will make its downfall more emphatic, its defeat 
more crushing. To fall from so great a height will be to make 
any patching together of the Party impossible, and in all proba- 
bility this will be the last Liberal Ministry England will see. 

The Labour Party has but to extend its influence to the 
rural districts, and Liberalism will go down before it, as it is 
going down in the industrial divisions. The Labour Party offers 
Socialism, the Conservatives promise Tariff Reform: the future 
is between these two. A Liberal Government that professes its 
chief business is to maintain Free Trade, in other words, to keep 
things as they are, is out of date; and the coming débdcle will 
see not only the downfall of the most disappointing Ministry of 
modern times, but the utter disintegration of a Party that has 
outlived its usefulness. 

A Rapicau STaLwart. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 

THERE is a lull, the usual prelude to the spring’s awakening, in 
the tide of Canada’s national life; business is “ taking a rest”’ 
(to use Mr. W. 8. Fielding’s phrase), and the student of politics 
is more interested in the bright omens of Tariff Reform victory 
in the Mother Country than in the preparations of the two 
Canadian parties for the coming General Election, which, I am 
informed on high authority, will take place in November. In 
the circumstances it seems best to deal with two much-discussed 
publications, one of which throws light and the other a cloud of 
cuttle-fish’s ink on the subject of the Canadian tariff. Let 
the bad book take precedence of the good one in the following 
criticism. 

Mr. Edward Porritt, who lives somewhere in the United States, 
has written what purports to be a history of the Canadian tariff,* 
and British free importers, desperate sophists catching at the 
least straw of an argument in the hope of escaping from the 
coming deluge, have made the most of his perversion of the facts. 
Let us consider one significant example of his method. In 1893 
Sir Richard Cartwright, stumping the country in the days when 
his perfervidum ingenium had not been cooled by the burden of 
official responsibility, declared that thirteen years of the national 
policy had cost Canada “hardly less than a thousand million 
dollars.” ‘When Germany levied her enormous war indemnity 
upon France twenty years ago,” he went on to say, “the total 
sum which the victors dared exact from the vanquished country 


* Sixty Years of Protection in Canada, 1846-1907, by Edward Porritt’ 
(Macmillan, 6s. net.) 
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hardly amounted to the sum which has been levied from you, 
and taken out of your pockets, for the purpose of entrenching 
your oppressors in power and enabling them to defeat the wishes 
of the people.” Would any writer who aspired to be accepted 
as a serious authority on the science of political economy be so 
foolish as to base his argument on this piece of statistical rhetoric ? 
Yet this is what Mr. Porritt does when, to affright the souls of 
British electors supporting the case for Tariff Reform, he estimates 
that during the period 1879-1907 Sir John Macdonald’s national 
policy and the adaptation thereof by the Laurier administrations 
have cost Canada two thousand million dollars. It is true that 
he points out in passing that the number of men employed in 
manufacturing plants—at a very high rate of wages, as we know— 
in 1901 was 575,000, as compared with between 5000 and 7000 in 
1858. What has become of this hypothetical money ? He gives 
his readers to believe that it has gone where war indemnities go 
—out of the country. Or if compelled to admit the utter 
absurdity of such a suggestion, he would probably say that it 
had all gone into the pockets of a few manufacturers. But such 
a statement would be equally erroneous, since a moment’s con- 
sideration of the increase in the number and average wages of the 
employees clearly shows that a very large proportion of this 
hypothetical sum must have gone into the pockets of the workers, 
and been distributed throughout the community from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. But Mr. Porritt is blind to all such facts, since, 
like nearly all Cobdenites, he thinks the “producer” and the 
“consumer” are two distinct persons. In Cobdenite works on 
economics the producer never eats or wears anything; the con- 
sumer is merely a stomach, unemployed and unemployable. It 
is high time an end was made of all this fantastically foolish 
reasoning. 

But it is the “ethical”? motive of his book which will appeal 
most to the opponents of Tariff Reform in the Mother Country. 
A Tariff, whether it be mainly defensive, as in Canada, or 
offensive as well as defensive, as is the case with the U.S. tariff, 
which was avowedly framed to crush out British competition in 
the world’s markets, is—in the Free-importer’s opinion—an 
inevitable cause of political corruption. The American manu- 
facturer is always asking for more, and the Canadian manufacturer 
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has not been slow to follow his example. But in the United 
States and in Canada—certainly in Canada—the influence of the 
agricultural vote has limited the gratification of this very human 
desire to increase the margin of profits. Mr. Fielding has, in the 
opinion of non-partisan observers, held the balance fairly enough 
between the agricultural and manufacturing sections of the 
country. That political corruption exists in Canada is a regrettable 
fact which nobody can truthfully deny. Germany and France 
both have a tariff midway in “height”? between that of the 
United Statesand that of the Dominion. Yet political corruption 
is an insignificant factor in the former two countries, public 
opinion there being strongly opposed to the professional politician 
with an axe to grind. It is not the existence of a tariff, but the 
careless complaisance of the ordinary elector engrossed in his own 
business of money-making, which is the causa causans of political 
corruption in a “new” country such as Canada. Canada will 
erow out of this carelessness; so perhaps will the United States, 
where, however, the national habit of lawlessness, the outcome of 
the Puritan custom of passing laws far in advance of public opinion, 
is a seemingly insurmountable obstacle to reform. 

But the other root fallacies of Mr. Porritt’s umbrageous 
history must be exposed. In the first place, he—like all the 
Cobdenite apologists—thinks that the economic annals of the 
world began about sixty years ago with the descent into the 
political arena of Richard Cobden with his campaign chest 
crammed with the donations of prosperous manufacturers, 
anxious at all costs to cheapen the price of an Englishman’s 
muscles, including his heart. Their “hands” would have been 
cheaper still if they had succeeded in preventing the factory 
legislation which put an end to white slavery in England. Mr. 
Porritt does not know that the foundations of British industry 
and commerce were laid in the century preceding the fatal victory 
of Cobdenism, and that the creation of the Empire in its present 
form was both the cause and the effect of England’s industrial 
enterprise. Wolfe and Arkwright are types of those who col- 
laborated in the building of the Imperial policy on a ground- 
plan of world-embracing trade routes, many of them prolonga- 
tions of medizval lines of commercial communications. The 
impetus gathered in the years 1750-1840 sufficed to carry us 
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through the next fifty years (with gradually diminishing velocity) ; - 
but progress has at last ceased, and this year the retrograde 
movement of British trade is patent to all the world, even the 
northern foci of industry being crowded with unemployed. 
And, because of his inability or unwillingness to look behind the 
gigantic plaster statue of Cobden which the Free Trade economists 
have erected at the historical cross-roads Mr. Porritt has 
nothing to say of the prosperity of the Canadas when they were 
linked to Great Britain by a preferential bond, and of the utter 
ruin which followed when that bond was severed by the Little 
Englanders of sixty years ago. A reciprocity treaty with the 
United States was the only solution of the problem of averting 
the economic destruction of the little river-states which eventu- 
ally grew into the transcontinental polity of the Dominion. That 
came in time, and its abrogation was timely. So long as the Southern 
States had hopes of perpetuating a slave power, an imperium in 
umperio, any attempt to “‘ Americanise’’ Canada, and so increase 
the strength of the North and of Northern opinion—remember 
Canada was the land of refuge for all escaped slaves—was 
vehemently opposed by the Southern representatives in Congress. 
The Civil War put an end for ever to the dream of a solid, 
independent South, and then the Annexationists, more especially 
those who hoped to conquer British North America by a process 
of peaceful penetration, were able to assert themselves in the 
sphere of North American politics. As all Canadians know, they 
always had the sympathy of the Little Englanders across the 
Atlantic. Mr. Porritt cannot, or will not, see these historical 
facts in a just perspective, and that is why he would have his 
readers believe that Sir John Macdonald’s “ National Policy ” 
merely consisted of a tariff for the aggrandisement of non- 
existent manufacturers. He forgets, if he ever knew, that the 
object of the “‘ Fathers of Confederation” was to create a trans- 
continental commonwealth which should be economically and 
politically independent of the United States, and that this task 
involved the purchase of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territorial 
rights, the welding together of all the British North American 
communities, the building of the Canadian Pacific, and the adoption 
of a fiscal policy which would prevent Canadians from becoming 
mere “hewers of wood and drawers of water” for the United 
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States. Canada, under the rule of Alexander Mackenzie, a convinced 
Cobdenite, was a slaughter-market for the American manufacturer 
and a land of soup-kitchens. If the profits of Western develop- 
ment were to go, even in part, to the Dominion, a moderately 
protective tariff was a corollary of the political project. Secondly, 
he attacks Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Richard Cartwright for 
abandoning their Free Trade principles when they entered office, 
forgetting (1) that the British preference was a step in the direc- 
tion of freer trading, and (2) that wise men, when face to face 
with facts and responsible for the administration of a great and 
srowing country, often show their wisdom best by inconsistency. 

It is a relief to turn from Mr. Porritt’s perversion of Canada’s 
economic history to Mr. Grigg’s admirable Report on British 
Trade with Canada, which should be carefully studied by all who 
wish to know the scope for negotiating an extension of Canadian 
preference. Mr. Grigg does not overlook the fact that the 
application of the ‘intermediate tariff,” if it continues, must 
inevitably reduce the value of the preference in favour of the 
British manufacturer, which has arrested the decline in Anglo- 
Canadian trade. Delay will be dangerous; the concession of the mid- 
way duties to Germany, with its reserved home market and greater 
basis of productivity, would be a most serious blow to the British 
manufacturer. And beyond that probability is the possibility of 
a commercial rapprochement with the United States, when Canada 
is economically strong enough to deal on equal terms. It is not 
an immediate danger, but it will become so if the cause of 
Imperial Preference is decisively lost at the next General 
Election in the Mother Country. Perhaps the most illumin- 
ating passage in Mr. Grigg’s report is that in which he 
speaks of “the preference in good-will,” which British ex- 
porters may turn to their advantage. It is true that “in 
a business subject to close competition [it] cannot do more 
than turn an even or nearly even scale.” Even that discrimina- 
is much more valuable than would appear at first sight. But the 
immense latent value of Canadian good-will (thinly veiled as it is 
under good-natured criticism of Englishmen and their methods) 
would at once become apparent if the principle of Imperial Prefe- 
rence were adopted by the British Government. Canadians have no 


intention whatever of asking for mutual preference as a concession, 
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but none the less they would highly appreciate its offer, if only 
because preferential trade is their own invention, and they 
would not be niggardly in the ensuing negotiations. The Mother 
Country is Canada’s chief customer, and a wise nation always 
deals liberally with its chief customer. And above and beyond 
all such business considerations, is the compelling sense of 
Imperial solidarity. E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


TRIUMPHANT RACIALISM 


THE resignation of Dr. Jameson after the adverse Council elections 
in Cape Colony was expected by every one. That those elections 
would be adverse to the party which advocates British ideals 
of justice and good government seemed probable when once more 
Mr. Schreiner relapsed into his familiar incompatibility with all 
parties. If Mr. Schreiner, as at one time was hoped, could have 
[3 fought a straight fight at Dr. Jameson’s side, the issue would have 
: been different, and Cape Colony might have retained some of the 
3 able and public-spirited men who have been in her service for 
four years.. 

Dr. Jameson has been succeeded by Mr. Merriman, who leads, i 
at least temporarily, the racial Dutch party in Cape Colony, 
supported by the whole strength of the Africander Bond. 
Racialism is thus supreme in three of the four African colonies, 
for the Transvaal is governed by Het Volk, the Orange River 
Colony by Orangia Unie, and Cape Colony by the parent society 
of these younger Boer political caucuses, the Africander Bond. 
Thus in two years South Africa, which was at the beginning of , 
1906 solidly acquired to the British Empire, and when nothing {| 
more than patience and justice were required on the part of the 
Home Government to bring prosperity and the contented settle- 
ment of the two races side by side, has been handed over by the 
ignorant and embittered Little Englanders constituting the present 
Cabinet to the absolute rule of the Boers. Such power as is 
possessed nowadays by the wire-pullers in Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
and Cape Colony was dreamed of by President Kruger when the Afri- 
cander Bond was started inthe ’eighties. But that underthe Union 

Jack the enemies of our flag should be allowed to drive the British 
out of the country by hostile legislation and administration is a 
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thing which the most sanguine Dutchman could hardly have hoped 
for. South Africa is essentially one country, with the same problems 
in all parts, and when we allowed our Government to destroy 
our sure stronghold in the Transvaal by giving a constitution on 
lines favourable to the racial supremacy of the Dutch, we struck 
a mortal blow at our hold on the sub-continent. The elections 
in Cape Colony are the direct result of the abandonment of our 
loyalists in the two central Colonies—abandonment which was 
unnecessary even from the most unpatriotic point of view. The 
very completeness of our conquest of the inland Colonies made 
the action of the faddists and impostors who compose the present 
Home Government the more surprising, for the Transvaal was 
ours, not only by right of war, but by right of colonisation. 
Englishmen in mere numbers outweighed Dutchmen, and in 
energy and intelligence they surpassed them greatly. The 
British made the Transvaal rich, and the fine civil service 
created by Lord Milner made it a civilised State. But, not 
content with throwing away the gains of the long campaign, our 
Campbell-Bannermanites, in a kind of ecstasy of betrayal, threw 
away the results of the hard labours of peace, the welfare of 
hundreds of thousands of British men and women, and above all 
the honour and good name of the people of Great Britain. 

The abandonment of Gordon is felt to be an abiding stain on 
the Government responsible and upon the generation who elected 
that Government, but not even Gordon, killed with his few 
faithful followers in Khartoum, was worse treated by Mr. Glad- 
stone than the whole loyal population of South Africa have been 
treated by Lord Elgin. They have been our garrison, they have 
fought and bled for us; they have borne loss, privation, sorrow, 
and sickness in the faith of our name. They have, with the 
whole British people, rejoiced in hard-earned and well-deserved 
victory. But what has been their fate? How have they been 
rewarded for one hundred years of fidelity? The loyalists of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony had hardly settled down 
to the laborious task of bringing prosperity and order to a 
couniry distracted by three years’ war when with a series of blows 
designed to impoverish and politically cripple them they found 
themselves handed over to their sullen and embittered enemies, 
with their commercial prosperity in the hands of those that hate 
them, and with no hope of justice to their patriotic ideals. Gordon 
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died, but he died gloriously, and his death roused England. The 
South African loyalists are starved out of the country they have 
made, slowly, silently, and remorselessly. They have no Canada 
to go to, like the United Empire loyalists, but they, the con- 
querors, have the bitter choice of a conquered people either to 
become Boer or leave the country. They are making their 
choice. Hundreds of ruined and broken-hearted men and women 
leave South Africa every month ; others are staying and inevitably 
are throwing in their lot with the enemies of England so that 
they may keep their homes. 

In Cape Colony enough people have chosen Boerdom in prefer- 
ence to the fight for England, the remote, the unfaithful, to give 
the Bond a large majority. Slowly the loyalists are finding out that 
South Africa is lost to the Empire—lost, that is, as a source of 
strength ; as a source of weakness she will remain with us to add 
to our embarrassments for many years to come. The huge size 
of the red patch, comforting to the heart of the thoughtless when 
they gaze upon the map, will indicate no accession of unity 
to our scattered people, for the alien rules it with despotic power 
conferred upon him by a British Government in order that he 
might oppress a British people. 


THE NEW PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY 


Mr. Merriman, the new Premier of Cape Colony, is the best 
known of those men of English birth who in South Africa have 
placed their services at the disposal of the enemies of England. 
The type is familiar at home, but at the post of danger, where 
ignorance is impossible, it shows a larger power of treachery than 
do the vagaries of men like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who have no experience of actualities to correct their ideas. Mr. 
Merriman was Treasurer in the Schreiner Ministry, which allowed, 
immediately before the outbreak of war, the passage through the 
British Colony of the Cape of a million cartridges destined to 
shoot British soldiers. Through the war he rejoiced or mourned 
with the Dutch Republics, and at the beginning, when our arms 
were suffering, no one was happier than this Englishmaz at 
the defeats of our troops. When the resolution of the people 
of Great Britain to carry the fight to a finish was fully shown 
by the election of 1900, Mr. Merriman came to England to 
endeavour to intrigue with Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues against 
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him and against Lord Milner. Fortunately Lord Salisbury was 
still in office, and the self-constituted Boer delegate, unable to 
accomplish his mission, fell back upon the pro-Boers, who have 
proved so powerful in the present régime. 

In type of mind and personality Mr. Merriman is not unlike a 
well-known Radical M.P.; that is, he is envious and disloyal, but 
he lacks the wide reading and culture of his English proto- 
type, although he has contrived to make a few quotations 
from Macaulay, and an occasional vox popult vox Det do a great 
deal of hard service in a country where politicians are business 
men rather than readers. He is a ready but a trite speaker, an 
irritable debater, a difficult colleague and a changeable friend. 
He is detested by the British and is not liked by the Dutch, who 
have already sent a deputation to Mr. Hofmeyr, the uncrowned 
king of Cape Colony, to ask that Mr. Theron, chairman of the Bond 
and Mr. Merriman’s colleague in the Ministry, should be Premier 


instead of him, 
DOCTOR JAMESON 


Dr. Jameson, the outgoing Premier in Cape Colony, has been 
in office forfour years. During the first year he had the satisfaction 


of knowing that he was collaborating in a great Imperial work, 
and that his Premiership in Cape Colony during a critical time of 
transition was an important factor in the wise government of 
South Africa. Then, with the departure of Lord Milner, and the 
consequent weakening of British policy, the strain began to come, 
and Dr. Jameson’s shoulders bore a great measure of the pull. 
If Lord Selborne had known how to make friends with the only 
people in South Africa who did not want to sell the British 
Empire, all might have gone differently when the Little England 
Government came into power in England, for a united stand 
could have been made against them. But Lord Selborne was 
entangled by the wiles of Messrs. Hull and Solomon, and from 
that moment became a quantité négligeable in South Africa. He 
lost hold of the threads keeping the loyalists working in concert, 
and the sub-continent reverted to the pre-war condition of united 
Boerdom against unorganised Englishry. In the midst of the 
ensuing chaos, and when British South Africa was sustaining 
blow after blow from the Home Government, Dr. Jameson’s 
is one of the figures which stand pre-eminently out as a leader 
of men. By his fine courage, his untiring exertions, his great 
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gift of sympathy, and his wonderful public spirit he helped to 
keep the band of stalwarts together through the critical time. 
His good understanding with Natal, always a riva! of the Cape, 
was a triumph, and his management of his own domestic difficul- 
ties in the premier Colony deserve a longer notice than these 
notes can give. In the last two years he has fought a rear- 
guard action with the most unfailing spirit and extraordinary 
parliamentary skill, While always keeping his followers in good 
teather—and the Cape Progressive Party is the most difficult party 
in the world to handle—he has become endeared personally even 
to the bitterest enemies of England. This does not mean that 
England gains one adherent, but that the amenities of English 
public lite have been introduced by Dr. Jameson’s uniailing 
courtesy and great sense of justice for the first time into Cape 
politics. It is the personal triumph of a very able and a very 
brave man. If he had had the good fortune to be supported by 
the Home Government and its representatives, as he should have 


been, his triumphs in the cause of Imperial unity would have not 
been less remarkable. 


BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

_ On January 31 news was received in London that a com- 
promise had been arrived at between General Botha’s Government 
and the Indian leaders. The Government have reopened the 
registration offices, and they have agreed to remit the penalties 
incurred by the Indians who up to the time when this settlement 
was reached had refused to register. Recent telegrams have 
stated that while the Hindus are registering themselves, the 
Mohammedans are still refusing to do so. The whole question 
has been so much misunderstood in England that perhaps it may 
be as well to re-state the Colonial case and the Indian grievance. 

The Colonial population of the Transvaal are determined to 
put an end to the steady influx of Asiatics into their country, 
which will lead, as they think, to mixed marriages and inter- 
course, and a debased Eurasian and Kaffir-cum-Eastern population. 
They also fear the competition of the Asiatic and his tendency to 
lower the standard of wages and living, and the example of Natal 
with her rapidly increasing Asiatic proletariat is always beiore 
their eyes. General Botha and his colleagues thereio1e passed, 
last session, a measure compelling all Indians settled in the 
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Transvaal to register themselves. There is no thought of inter- 
fering with them, but it is desirable that they should not be 
personated by new arrivals, and the difficulty of distinguishing 
between Easterns being great, the new law enacts that the finger- 
print system should be adopted. In this the example of the 
Indian Government was followed, for military pensioners in India 
are required to register their finger-prints. 

The agitators have to some extent obscured the real griev- 
ances of British Indians, which are that white colonists do not 
discriminate between British and other Asiatics, nor between 
educated and uneducated, high or low class Easterns. In 1902 
Lord Milner was unable to persuade the Colonial legislature to 
give the municipal vote to educated and wealthy Indians. On 
the other hand, the Imperial Government, the year after, refused 
to sanction the settlement of the Asiatic immigration question 
which the High Commissioner had arrived at in concert with his 
Colonial advisers and with the leading Indian residents in the 
Transvaal. The whole of this delicate and difficult matter was 
therefore left to be settled in any root and branch fashion which 
might commend itself to the local legislature, which is un- 
hampered by any sense of Imperial responsibility. The Colonial 
Government made the mistake of not discriminating between the 
wealthy and educated British Indians, who are well known and 
could not easily have been personated by new immigrants, and 
the ruck of Asiatic residents. The so-called “religious difficulty ”’ 
has only lately been talked of, and is evidently a catch-word for 
home consumption. The Johannesburg correspondent of the 
Times on January 30 summed up the situation in a few words 
which constitute the best account yet given of the situation : 


The root of the trouble lies neither in religious scruples, which amount to 
little more than the fact that the whole community took an oath of passive 
resistance, nor in the process of registration, so long as it is not attended by 
the stigma of compulsion. The real grievance is a social grievance. Asiatics 
resent ‘“‘ the whole spirit of the Act,” which singles out their people for special 
treatment, while the educated men among them dislike being placed in a common 
category with coolie hawkers and others belonging to the lower classes of their 
compatriots. In these circumstances it should not be beyond the wit of man to 
devise arrangements which will effect the object of the Registration Act without 
prolonging a controversy which is already having an unsettling effect on the 
minds of the Kafiirs, 
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INDIA 
THE FRONTIER WAR 


For the last three cold weathers we have been hearing of the 
probabilities of war on the Indian frontier. Each winter reports 
of serious raids have been prevalent, and indignant people have 
insisted that the tribesmen ought to be punished. The war is 
here at last; and much as the prospect of frontier hostilities may 
be disliked, one has to admit that operations had become impera- 
tive. The notion is to confine the campaign to an attack upon 
the Zakka Khels, but at the time of writing we have still to learn 
whether the prescribed limitations can be observed in practice. 
For myself, I doubt it very much. Though much secrecy has very 
properly been observed about the impending movements, it is 
known that the principal objective is the Bazar Valley, south-west 
of the Khyber. The Bazar Valley, which is always regarded as the 
chief home of the Zakka Khels, is a desolate expanse about ten 
miles wide, and can be reached from the Khyber either by 
routes from Landi Kotal or from Ali Musjid. But the Zakka 
Khels are not located in Bazar alone. They have villages on 
the line of the Bara River, and in other localities also, and it 
will be difficult to isolate them. Moreover, there is a great 
danger that other clans may join in the fray. Captain Shadwell 
wrote with perfect accuracy after the last campaign: ‘‘ Once 
blood has been shed it is very difficult for any Pathan, old or 
young, to hold aloof.”” The Zakka Khels are only one branch of 
the great Afridi tribe, which can put 25,000 fighting men into 
the field. They are the most vindictive and uncompromising of all 
the Afridis, and are our inveterate foes. All other Pathans hate 
them; but once British troops are on the march the dominating 
instinct of all the tribesmen is love of fighting for its own sake. 
It is true that in the last Tirah war the Adam Khels, one of the 
Afridi septs, remained faithful to their pledges throughout, and 
did not rise, but the temptations to plunge into warfare are very 
strong. It is the young men who imperil the situation when 
there is battle toward. The greybeards usually want peace, but 
the young men are eager to use their rifles, and sometimes cannot 
be restrained. Moreover, there is always the effect of inter- 
tribal pressure to be reckoned with. The Zakka Khels are the 
most powerful clan among the Afridis. They probably number 
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close upon 4000 fighting men. If they have to bear the brunt of 
the conflict alone they will threaten dire vengeance upon their 
neighbours after the war is over. The other clans may have to 
choose between opposing the British advance or engaging in 
deadly strife with the Zakka Khels after the campaign is finished. 
If that is the alternative presented, there is a serious chance that 

other branches of the Afridis may rise. 

That the Government of India have been overwhelmingly com- 
pelled to move against the Zakka Khels seems clear beyond 
dispute. The list of their recent raids is astonishingly long. 
Armed bands have penetrated Indian territory eleven times since 
the beginning of last October. They have held up villages, 
looted peaceful traders, stolen horses and mules, committed 
murders, and even ambushed the frontier police. The most 
ardent advocate of peace cannot contend that these persistent 
outrages could have been permitted to continue with impunity. 
Had no reprisals been ordered, other tribes would soon have been 
induced to join in the exciting game of freebooting. Besides, the 
whole countryside around Peshawar was becoming demoralised 
with terror. No doubt the expedition was sanctioned with the 
utmost reluctance, but it is difficult to conceive how the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State could have acted 
otherwise than they have done. The only inexplicable thing is 
that the Zakka Khels should have been able to raid so far across 
the frontier so many times without being caught. 

The expedition, as at present organised, is none too large for 
its purpose. It consists of two brigades, about 6000 men, with 
another brigade held in reserve at Nowshera. One brigade is 
expected to do the bulk of the fighting, while the other will 
probably be ranged along the Afghan border-line to prevent the 
Zakka Khels from bolting into Afghan territory. If other tribes. 
rise this force may very soon have to be increased. At present 
it is commanded by Major-General Sir James Willcocks, one of 
the most dashing and capable soldiers at the disposal of Lord 
Kitchener. Sir James Willcocks belongs to a brilliant family. 
He knows the frontier from end to end, for he has fought in 
several frontier campaigns. It is said of him that he possesses 
more medals won on active service than any officer of his years. 
His relief of Kumasi, in 1900, first brought him into prominence, 
but he has always enjoyed a reputation for great keenness and 
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efficiency. He lives for his profession, has nerves of steel, never 
goes to a hill-station, spends his leave big-game shooting in the 
fiercest heat, and has never had a day’s serious illness in his life. 
He knows something of the art of war withal, for he is not merely 
a bold leader in the field, but an ardent student of great cam- 
paigns and military science. His one preoccupation for years 
has been to keep himself fit for active service. “If you get fat 
or can’t ride it’s all up with you in the Army nowadays,” I 
remember his saying on one occasion. Assuredly no better choice 
of a commander could have been made. 

The original order prohibiting newspaper correspondents from 
accompanying the expedition was unfortunate. It has now 
been relaxed, but meanwhile it gave rise to misconceptions. 
There was no strategical justification for the regulation, as 
the tribesmen are not in the habit of gleaning their infor- 
mation from the Indian Press. They have their own methods 
of gaining intelligence. They know quite well when any- 
thing more than a sudden twenty-four hour operation is pro- 
jected against them. The guilty Zakka Khels were removing 
their wives and families and their portable property from their 
villages days before Sir James Willcocks marched out of Pesha- 
war against them. Nothing is secret in India that is known to 
more than one person, There was no good military reason 
for barring the Press. The Indian newspapers have never been 
guilty of that wild recklessness of statement which some English 
journals practised in the earlier days of the South African War. 
One explanation is that hitherto their correspondents at the 
front have been almost invariably soldiers. When a campaign 
occurred an officer with leave due would take his holiday and 
follow the operations as a newspaper correspondent. In the 
Tirah War there was only one civilian correspondent, anda couple 
of artists; the rest of the correspondents were all soldiers on 
leave. It was an arrangement which worked very well, and was 
no serious violation of military traditions. The officers knew 
their business, and made no technical blunders. They recorded 
facts, as a war correspondent ought to do, and did not explain 
to the generals how much better they could have “run the 
show” themselves. The solitary exception was Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then a subaltern in the 4th Hussars, who followed the 
Malakand Field Force in the interests of a London paper. It 
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has always been understood that he gave great offence by insist- 
ing on teaching senior officers their business; and it has always 
been believed that it was his fault that soon after the Tirah 
campaign a regulation was issued forbidding officers on the 
active list from going to the front as newspaper correspon- 
dents. 

That regulation was the work of Sir William Lockhart and 
Sir Power Palmer; but the proposal to prohibit correspondents 
altogether went a long way farther. That the old freedom of 
the Press could no longer be permitted in great campaigns has 
been manifest for some time, but there was no visible necessity 
for excluding correspondents in this particular war. On the 
contrary, there were very good reasons why the presence of inde- 
pendent observers should have been specially welcomed on this 
occasion. It is no great secret now that ior some years past 
Army headquarters in India have resolved to make drastic changes 
in the methods of frontier campaigning, whenever opportunity 
occurred. These changes of method are bound to become known, 
for, as I have said, nothing remains secret in India; but to draw 
an unusual veil before the theatre of operations would have been 
simply to invite outbursts from all the ultra-humanitarians, and 
anti-Englishmen, and champions of our enemies, who seem to 
swarm inside and outside Parliament nowadays. The probable 
changes of method originally designed may be briefly indicated. It 
has been understood that in future the influence of political officers, 
either civilian or military, is to be strictly subordinated. Hitherto 
the “political”’ has been a prominent factor in every field force 
operating on the Indian frontier. He has decided which tribes 
were to be fought and which were to be leit alone. It is alleged, 
not, 1 think, without some reason, that political officers have 
sometimes been responsible for grievous mistakes in this respect. 
They have accepted the friendly assurances of tribes who were 
therefore let alone; but the “ friendlies’ have often celebrated 
their immunity by selling provisions to the troops in the daytime 
at enormous prices, and “sniping” into the camps all night. The 
new plan projected was that all tribes on the line of march who 
expressed a desire to be “‘ friendly’ were to be invited to lay 
down their arms and march with their women and children into 
British territory, there to remain at Government expense until 
the war was over. lf they would not lay down their aims, they 
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were to be treated as enemies. Another new principle laid down 
was that nothing was to be paid for provisions. The troops were 
to take what they required without payment. Yet another new 
principle was that columns operating in tribal country were not 
to make fixed camps, but as far as possible were to take and hold 
the villages. With the villages in the armed occupation of the 
British, the tribesmen excluded from access to their stores of grain, 
and a strong cordon on the Afghan frontier to prevent them from 
breaking into Afghan territory, it was calculated that the offenders 
could soon be starved or hammered into obedience. Other 
principles are also understood to have been devised, which need 
not be entered into here. 

How far these principles are to be carried into effect in the 
present campaign Iam unable to say. They are only set down 
here, ina summarised form, as representing the ideas which have 
been expected to govern Indian frontier fighting in future. Until 
it is known to what extent, if at all, they have been put into 
practice, it is perhaps best not to make any observations on them, 
Only one comment will therefore be offered at this moment. To 
the average Afridi his rifle is really worth its weight in silver. 
He has probably risked his life to obtain it, or else has paid a 
price which to him represents a small fortune. Without it he 
will fear that he will be at the mercy of his tribal enemies. If 
he is really to be offered the choice between temporarily giving 
up his rifle and being treated as an enemy, the chances are a 
hundred to one that he will elect to take the field. It must 
again be said, however, that these remarks deal solely with prin- 
ciples that were certainly projected; but while these notes are 
being written, it is not known whether the new ideas in frontier 
warfare are being carried out. 

Even if the movements from the Khyber are confined to the 
Zakka Khels, it seems somewhat improbable that the operations 
will end with the subjugation of that lawless sept. The Mahsud 
Waziris, far to the south in Waziristan, are very nearly as bad. 
They have raided a good deal this cold weather, and they had the 
amazing impudence not long ago to attack a village fifty miles 
within the British border, only three miles from Dera Ismail 
Khan, where a British force 3000 strong is stationed. The argu- 
ment that if we are to harry the Zakka Khels, we cannot very 
well leave the Mahsuds alone, has a strength difficult to oppose. 
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The Mahsuds are one of the most troublesome tribes on the 
frontier. Sir Herbert Edwardes wrote of them long ago: “It is 
the peculiarity of the great Waziri tribe that they are the enemies 
of the whole world.” The Mahsuds were the only important 
frontier tribe not “‘shooted over,” as the German marshal would 
have said, in 1897. Lord Curzon instituted a punitive blockade 
against them which kept them quiet for some time, but they 
have never been soundly thrashed since they rushed General 
Turner’s camp at Wano in 1894. Though no formal plans have 
been made for dealing with the Mahsuds, it would occasion no 
surprise if they were attacked when the Zakka Khels are 
done with. 

The advent of another frontier war is bound to revive the old 
project, favoured for both military and political reasons by many 
experienced soldiers, of occupying the whole of the tribal territory 
right up to the political frontier. Itis perhaps hardly necessary 
nowadays to explain that on the north-west India has two 
frontiers. There is the administrative frontier, which may be 
said roughly to be a line drawn west of but more or less parallel 
with the Indus. Up to that frontier the ordinary settled rule 
of British India extends. Beyond lies a vast jumble of wild and 
desolate mountains, flecked with a few green valleys, in the 
midst of which dwell the wild and savage Pathan tribes. Their 
territory is under the political control of the Government of 
India, right up to the Durand line, the political frontier of India, 
which marks the beginnings of Afghanistan. But though the 
tribes are under our political control, we do not interfere in their 
local affairs, and in no way seek to impose our administrative 
system upon them. We draw no revenue from the tribesmen; on 
the contrary, we pay them heavy subsidies contingent on their 
good behaviour. We do not occupy their territory, except at 
one or two special points. So long as they abstain from raiding, 
and keep the passes open, we are content to leave them severely 
alone. The trouble is that they will not behave themselves for 
an indefinite period. Fighting is as the breath of life to the 
trans-frontier Pathan. It will scarcely be believed, but up to 
and including the year 1897 there had been forty frontier expedi- 
tions, great and small, in fifty years. Since that year there has 
been a prolonged period of comparative peace, broken only by 
the blockade of the Mahsuds, in the course of which we lost 30 
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killed and 108 wounded. Now that operations have again become 
imperative, the cry is raised once more, as in 1897, that it would 
be better to put an end to the wretched business for ever by 
going in and occupying the country permanently right up to the 
Afghanistan border. 

It cannot be denied that the advocates of permanent occu- 
pation are able to make out a strong case. One of their most 
convincing arguments is of the strategical kind. They point to 
the Khyber, and ask what is the use of keeping that ancient 
blood-stained highway open when itis dominated north and south 
by mountains, from which the unconquered tribes might swoop 
down upon our lines of communication if we ever found it 
necessary to advance into Afghanistan. At one quite recent 
period, as is well known, the military authorities favoured 
the construction of a strong cantonment north of the Khyber. 
During the last great war the creation of a formidable position in 
the Maidan Valley, in the heart of Tirah, south of the Khyber, 
was seriously discussed. It was argued that it might be con- 
nected by roads and a light railway with both Peshawar and 
Kohat. It would serve to dominate the Afridis; it would keep 
open our line of communications through the Khyber; it would 
menace the flank of any hostile force advancing against India; 
and it would be a far healthier station for the troops than 
unwholesome Peshawar. An essential feature of the scheme 
would be the construction of a railway along the Kurram Valley, 
which was advocated by Lord Roberts thirty years ago. The con- 
tention advanced is that measures of this kind would be cheaper 
in the long run, because they would probably put an end to the 
necessity for costly expeditions. , 

If, however, the case for occupation is strong, the case against 
it is, in my opinion, far stronger. The strategic argument that, 
from the purely military point of view, the flanks of the Khyber 
ought to be dominated, must, I think, be conceded. But even 
in military matters we must be guided to some extent by 
expediency, and cannot always attain the ideal. The claim of 
ultimate economy will not bear examination. It would entail a 
vast expenditure to create cantonments north and south of the 
Khyber, and to link them up by railways, however light. I do 
not for a moment believe that we could hold all that tangled 
stretch of mountainous borderland with our Army at its present 
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strength. Some increase of the military forces would be essen- 
tial. It has to be remembered that the internal military require- 
ments of India are not likely to grow less as time advances and 
as unrest increases, as it assuredly will. Again, there is no 
sufficient warranty for the assumption that the occupation of the 
tribal territory would ensure us immunity from raids. If we 
advance to the Afghan frontier, the Afghans may raid us. The 
border Afghans are not under strong control, and we cannot 
chase them into the Ameer’s territory. Moreover, it would take 
years properly to subjugate the frontier tribes. They would 
never submit without a bitter struggle, and we should have 
incessant fighting of a spasmodic kind for a couple of decades. 
Russia lightly began the conquest of the Caucasus with 20,000 
men. It took her forty-seven years, and when she had finished 
she had 280,000 troops under arms. Then there is the Ameer to 
be considered. He would undoubtedly regard an advance to our 
political frontier as the prelude to a menace against Afghanistan, 
and there would at once be an end to the good understanding 
we have established with him. Finally, the internal con- 
dition of India renders a further permanent advance on the 
frontier impossible. We cannot stir up a hornets’ nest on our 
own borders while such grave problems are arising in India for 
settlement. 

It would be a very great political blunder to assume that 
the frontier policy, wise and cautious and prudent, inaugurated 
by Lord Curzon, has broken down because one or two tribes 
have got temporarily out of hand. No one ever expected—least 
of all, avowedly, Lord Curzon himself—that perennial peace had 
been attained on the frontier when he put into operation his 
scheme of withdrawal and concentration. It was always recog- 
nised that from time to time the necessity for sharp punishment 
might arise in special cases, But what is claimed, and rightly, is 
that whereas in fifty years we had forty expeditions, in the last 
nine years we have only had one blockade, which was in the main 
pacific, and which never attained the dimensions of a regular cam- 
paign. Lord Curzon’s policy was very simple in its main features. 
An essential part of it was the creation of the new North-West 
Frontier Province, which occasioned rancorous controversy at the 
time, but is now held by most people to have been amply justified 

by results, Then he abandoned the practice of locking up bodies 
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of regular troops in costly fortified positions far from our bases. 
Instead he substituted forces of tribal militia, raised by British 
officers from among the tribes themselves. The militia was 
charged with the duty of maintaining order along the frontier, and 
the regular troops were for the most part withdrawn. Lord Curzon 
himself described it as “‘the substitution of a policy of frontier 
garrisons drawn from the people themselves for the costly experi- 
ment of large forts and isolated posts thrown forward into a tur- 
bulent and fanatical country”; and he has claimed for it that “it 
is a policy of military concentration as against diffusion, and of 
tribal conciliation in place of exasperation.”” The tribesmen have 
enlisted readily in the militia corps, because the pay is good and 
the work congenial. The whole scheme is, in short, an adaptation 
of a very old British method in dealing with truculent subject 
races. Having first fought them, we turn them into rough-and- 
ready soldiers, and bid them guard their own native hills and 
valleys. The experiment has been conspicuously successful, and 
for years no war expenditure on the frontier has figured in Indian 
Budgets. It is not an ideal plan; it does not imply finality, for 
we shall never reach complete finality in frontier administration ; 
but it is cheap, it is reasonably effective, and, above all, it is 
expedient. That it has left the Zakka Khels with their primal 
instincts uneradicated was probably to be expected. They are a 
race apart, and are so mistrusted that very few of them are ever 
enlisted in frontier regiments. 

Let it not be assumed for a single moment that the broad 
issues here discussed have been advanced, even in the most 
tentative form, by the present Government of India. There is 
not the slightest reason for supposing that Lord Minto and his 
advisers have ever seriously considered the possibility of perma- 
nently occupying the tribal territory. No one is more fully 
aware than the present Viceroy of the risks which such an ad- 
vance would entail, and the best proof of his reluctance to move 
is the unexampled patience with which the growing audacity of 
the Zakka Khels has been endured. But now that troops are on 
the march once more, the old proposals are being debated in 
many quarters, and I have therefore thought it timely to examine 
them afresh. I have shown that they are not without force, but 
I hope I have also shown that at the present juncture they 
are open to objection. 


